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Christmas Day, 1926 


Marks the sixty-first celebration of this 
holiday since the establishment of the 


CHICAGO 


UNION STOCK YARDS 
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“The Great Central Market” 


through which over this long period the grains and grasses 
of the plains and mountains have been converted into gold 
for producers of live stock. 


During the last sixty-one years there have been received and 
sold within its gates a grand total of nearly seven hundred 
and twenty-four million animals for the inconceivable sum of 
over seventeen billion dollars. 


Its continued growth is an eloquent tribute to the economic 
soundness of the principle upon which it was founded—that 
the best place to sell live stock is upon an open, competitive 
market accessible to producing territory, yet adjacent to 
large consuming sections, where the assurance of a constant 
supply and assortment of animals will attract the greatest 
possible number of buyers. 
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Ship Your Stock to Chicago 
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CHRISTMAS WITHIN US 

















us. If we are imbued with the Christmas spirit, 
we will have a happy Christmas, whether the 
presents and remembrances we receive are few 
or many. Without the genuine Christmas spirit 
within us, the actuating and ruling motive, neither presents 
nor remembrances can give us real and lasting enjoyment on 
Christmas Day. 

Someone may ask: What do you mean by the Christmas 
spirit? The Christ spirit, of course, an outlook on life inspired 
by Him from whom Christmas takes its name—a disposition 
to treat every human being fairly and squarely ; avoidance 
of intentional wrong-doing, or sin; compassion for the weak, 
the intentional wrong-doer, the tempted, the sick, the be- 
reaved, the unfortunate; willingness to forgive even the in- 
tentional wrong-doer on confession of the wrong or the mis- 
take, and unwillingness to hold a grudge or spite, or to try 
to get even for a real or fancied injury or slight. This is the 
true Christmas spirit. 

If we have this within us, we will have a happy Christmas, 
whether we sit down to a table groaning with the substan- 
tials and the delicacies of the season, or whether our Christ- 
mas dinner is bread and milk only; whether we receive costly 
gifts or none at all; whether our mail is full of Christmas 
eards and letters from old friends that bring back sweet mem- 
ories of childhood and youth, or whether we receive no greet- 
ings by mail and no remembrances. [or with the Christmas 


‘spirit we have within us a well spring of joy which can not be 


dried up except by our own will. 

We do not underestimate these outward manifestations of 
remembrance, affection or tender regard. We pity the child 
to whom no Christmas present comes. We pity it because it 
is this giving and receiving that develops the Christmas spirit 
in the little one, and without the gift both the child and the 
one who should have remembered it have come short of a 
good thing that was easily within reach. We do not wonder 
that Jesus loved little children and loved to take them in His 
arms and bless them. They respond so promptly to any ex- 
pression of interest or compassion by word or deed, looking at 
us with wondering eyes and taking our measure, so to speak, by 
instinet, and recognizing the Christmas spirit if it dwells with- 
in us. Let us turn our best side to the children on Christmas 
Day and on all days. It will do us good and make our lives 
better worth living, We live but one life in this world; and 
we can realize its fullness and blessing only by showing the 
best that is in us to all with whom we come in contact. 

Other folks besides children love to be remembered on 
Christmas Day. They hunger for appreciation, for some token 
of love. for affection does not die with childhood or with youth 
or with middle age. It is part of our human nature, and not 
a bad part, either. It seems to grow stronger with age, and 
is especially strong in old people who have been quietly, and 
even gently, shoved aside beeause eyesight or hearing has 
failed. because the legs have become tottering, because they 
ean no longer remember dates or names or faces. These old 
people are apt to feel that the great world, and even their 
friends, have forgotten them. It is not that they desire 
vifts of value, or any giff at all; but they do want to feet 
that they have not been forgotten. A letter from an old 
friend, a niece, a nephew, a grandchild, at Christmas time, 


is to these old people like cold water to a thirsty soul or good 
news from a far country. 

‘‘Unappropriated blessings’? are to be found in- every 
community, in every neighborhood ; potential wives and moth- 
ers whose early loves have been blighted, or home duty to a 
father or mother, invalid sister or brother, or other dear one, 
kept in the old home, and who have thus never known the 
joys and blessings of motherhood. Speak not lightly of these, 
nor neglect them on Christmas Day, for they have often ren- 
dered service for which they have not been recompensed, and 
for which there is no fitting recompense anywhere this side 
of heaven. 

If we are filled with the Christmas spirit, if we are truly 
Christ-like and can see things from His point of view, we 
will have a happy Christmas, even if there should be no human 
recognition of us by word or letter or card. The Christmas 
joy would dwell within us, and we would radiate the Christ- 
mas spirit. 

Unfortunately, if we are really honest with ourselves we 
must realize as Christmas Day approaches that we have a 
good deal of house-cleaning to do before we ean radiate or 
even reflect the Christmas spirit. If we resolutely push back 
the lid of the roll-top desk and carefully examine the contents 
of its various pigeonholes, we may find one of them labeled 
‘*Dislikes,’? another ‘‘Enmities,’’ another ‘‘Grudges,’’ an- 
other ‘‘Jealousies.’’ This is perilous stuff to have by us on 
Christmas Eve. If we are really to enjoy Christmas we must 
get rid of it somehow. The Christmas spirit won't stay long 
with that sort of company. It won’t stay at all, won’t even 
get into that company. If it is not strong enough in you to 
get that ill-smelling rubbish out of you, it will not stay with 
you. However much you may iaugh on Christmas Eve, no 
matter how lovely may be your gifts, however much you may 
do to gladden the hearts of others, you will have no real 
Christmas joy on Christmas Day; for Christmas, like the king- 
dom of God, is within us. 

Then when we get rid of this rubbish, we will have a lot 
of forgiving and forgetting to do. If you have quarreled 
with a friend or neighbor, forget it. Don’t, if you want to 
have peace of mind, discuss the cause of the quarrel, who was 
right and who was wrong. Forget it; for this is Christmas 
Eve. Act in such a manner that the person from whom you 
have been alienated will know that you have forgotten it. 
If you have allowed the gossip or the tale-bearer to alienate 
you from your neighbor, relative or friend, forget it, and 
so demean yourself that he will know you are again on the 
old familiar terms. If you have wronged any human being, 
be man enough to tell him so and to ask his pardon, right- 
ing the wrong if at all possible. If you have grown cold 
toward wife or child, if you have nursed a real or a fancied 


29 


slight, show by your whole bearing on Christmas that your 


affection is as ardent and genuine as in the past. Life is 
too short to bear ill-will toward any human being or to dis- 
cuss the grounds of past differences, It does not matter who 
was wrong or who was right. 

Christmas Day comes but once a year, but the Christmas 
spirit may live all the year thru. It is perennial, a veritable 
tree of life from the gardens of God, ever bearing fruit, and 
even ‘‘the leaves of the tree are for the healing of’’ our neigh- 
bors and friends and loved ones. UNCLE HENRY. 


From Wallaces’ Farmer, December 19, 1912 
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A GLEAM OF CHRISTMAS LIGHT 


A Story of Christmas in a Corn Belt Farm Home : 


HIS gleam of Christmas light from the 

window of an unpretentious home on an 

Iowa farm did not reflect people surfeit- 
ed with plenty. It did not X-ray the parsi- 
mony of a Serooge nor the penury of a ‘‘ Tiny 
Tim.’’ It did not excite enough comment to 
give it news value. Yet for one plain man of 
‘‘the hard clay of the common road,’’ it made 
a shining way. 


BRENDON rural church made its ‘‘white 

rift’? the Sabbath before Christmas. Some 
time before Christmas Eve ended, John Stand- 
ish was to deliver the three boxes of white 
wrapped parcels to the Children’s Home. Pos- 
sibly because John was the tenant with the 
least time and the least money to hire time, 
this duty was put upon him. He accepted it 
cheerfully, Ingged the three boxes of white 
wrapped parcels to the small kitchen of his 
small housé, and walked around them until 
the middle of the afternoon of the 24th, when 
he hitched his team to the bob-sled and drove 
around to the kitchen door. 

From early in the morning till nearly three 
o’elock in the afternoon snow had been falling 
steadily, sifting thru eracks and crevices, piling 
on roofs in a soft, white blanket. John had a 
white world thru which to take his white gift. 
‘Sorry, boys!’? He patted the sleek black 
flanks of his team. ‘‘It is cold. I'll make it as 
easy as I ean for you.”’ 

The kitchen smelled of doughnuts, Martha 
Standish held out a erispy brown twister. 
‘‘Have one?”’ 

“‘T’ll clean your cheek for it,’’ her husband 
answered, rubbing his cold cheek against a 
floury spot on her warm one. Just pleasant, 
comfortable folks they were, she in her blue 
wash dress and gingham apron, he in his cor- 
duroy trousers, sheep-skin coat and felt boots 
with overs. Lots of women have the same blue 
eyes and shiny blonde hair. Many men have 
broad shoulders, clean-shaven faces and kindly 
gray eyes. Women are all more alike than they 
are different; so are men. There is one way, 
tho, in which they are especially alike—they 
all look at one another differently. So Martha 
and John chose one another from the other peo- 
ple that they were like, and were glad they were 
different, and, to the other, each just a little 
better than any other husband or wife. 

The kitchen was a happy place to be—a haven 
from the eold. Little Martha and Junior were 
rolling seraps of dough with tiny rolling pins. 
Billy was up to some sort of prank, as lively 
boys usually are. The baby gurgled and cooed 
at a silver spoon in her plump fist. Aunt 
Sarah, arrived two days before for her first 
visit to her beloved niece, Martha, made the 
only dark spot in the lightsome room. 

“You'd shut out a lot of cold if you’d pull 
down the shades,’’ she was complaining. 

John was rummaging in the kitehen drawer 
for another pair of gloves to go under his mit- 
tens. ‘‘You won't get Martha’s shades down, 
Aunt Sarah, glory be! She lets her light 
shine.”’ 

‘‘The cold just sweeps in under that door, 
and about the windows,*’ Aunt Sarah com- 
plained. John reached behind the stove for 
another stick of wood. ‘‘I’ll fix the fire. 

‘*Don’t move that box, Martha, it’s heavy,’’ 
he said. ‘‘When I’m ready, I'll set it out of 
the door and elose it before I load.”’ 

Martha's fingers fidgeted about the set of 
his collar, and the way his eap pulled down 
over his ears. ‘‘Are you sure you are warm 
enough, John ?*’ 

‘*T’ve got on about all I own—coat, sweater, 
sheepskin coat, corduroys and overalls, two 
pairs of socks, felt boots, uppers, gloves and 
mittens. ”’ 

**Listen to that wind!’’ Aunt Sarah shiv- 
ered. ‘‘I wouldn’t go if I was you, John.’’ 

John looked at her and smiled. ‘‘You’d go 
if I didn’t,’’ he said, ‘‘I know you too well, 
Aunt Sarah. You wouldn’t let those orphan 


By Harriet Wallace Ashby 


children do without their Christmas gifts if 
you froze.’’ 

John didn’t freeze, but he was cold—very 
eold—when he reached the home. ‘‘No, my 
nose is not frozen,’’ he told the matron, care- 
fully feeling it as he spoke. ‘‘Yes, I am cold; 





but so are my horses. TI can’t warm long and 
leave them to shiver.”’ 

Going home, he stood, the better to jig his 
feet and swing his arms to keep up circulation. 
A boy on the street hailed him. 

‘‘Hello, Santa Claus.’’ 

‘*Hello, sonny. Been a good boy?”’ 

The telephone wires. stretched before him like 
white ribbons. In the gathering twilight the 
whitened fields looked like a fairy way. The 
wayside weeds and grasses were ‘‘ribbed inch 
deep in pearl.’’ Instead of the every-day world, 
there was a white wilderness. 


T THE top of the first hill, George Lowe 

rose out of the whiteness and hailed him. 
‘‘T heard vou hadn't gathered that forty of 
corn across from your house. Want to sell in 
the field ?’’ 

“‘T hadn't thought of it. 
corn.”’ 

‘‘Fair. I was passing and looked it 
this afternoon. I’m short on roughage. 
me a chance if you sell, will you?’’ 

‘‘Sure, George; glad to. Merry Christmas!’’ 

‘‘Same to you, John.’’ 


It’s pretty good 


over 
Give 


























The shimmering whiteness grew dull. The 
sun in setting took the sparkle and glimmer 
leaving a smothering coat of snow thru whieh 
the horses’ feet plunged. The moon risino 
showed a glint of silver over the whitened 
fields. A stripped car passed John, then 
turned and came back, 

‘*Say, John,’’ Bill Owen said ; ‘‘George Lowe 
left your corn field gate open, and the Leslie 
team got in—Leslie used to stable them in the 
barn at the corner of the field. Likely they 
got loose and made for that. They were drag. 
ging their halters. Thought I’d better tell you, 
I’d ’a’ got them out if I’d had time.’’ 

‘‘Thank you for telling me, Billy. I reckon 
they won’t do much damage till I get home.” 

‘*Merry Christmas, John.’’ 

‘*Same to you, Billy.”’ 


HE lights of home! John saw them shin. 

ing, but when he reached his own gates. 
he drove in quietly and put up the team. He 
peeked as he passed the window. Usually Mar. 
tha heard him come in, Tonight she was quiet- 
ing the baby, and giving the children their sup. 
pers. Billy was slumped down asleep in his 
high chair over a bowl of bread and milk. Aunt 
Sarah was toasting her toes before the oven. 
The tempting fragrance of coffee and ham was 
in the air. 

For a second John hesitated, then, resisting 
temptation, he trudged thru the snow across 
the road to the forty on a line with his home. 

The grays were in the corn field; there was 
no doubt of that. The cracking of frozen stalks, 
the dry, rasping sound of rubbing corn stalks, 
was accompanied by the subdued rhythm of 
enimals munching. 

The stalks enerusted with white crystals 
prodded and tripped him, slapped him in the 
face. He pushed ahead. ‘‘Coop, coop!’’ he 
called gently. 

As tho glad of human companionship. the 
horses let him pick up their dragging lines. 
With half frozen fingers he led them to the 
tumble-down stable that had once sheltered 
them. 


NCE more John faced the light in his win- 

dow. Its beams shone steadily, he knew, 
whether or not he could se® them. The corn 
stalks looked like snow wraiths, The glimmer 
of the moon ecanght the light where ice had 
gathered and flashed it back like diamonds. 
Loose snow got into his sleeves. He was chilled 
to the bone, but he stumbled on. He stumbled 
and fell with a searing pain thru his ankle, 
which for the time made him sick with pain. 
Still he went on. How interminable distance 
is when one has not the strength to cover it! 

Dragging himself forward as best he could, 
he went on, clutching at the stalks, stopping 
to rest, and on again toward the light in the 
window. 

Again he heard the crackling of frozen corn 
stalks, the dry rasping of leaves. ‘‘Coop— 
coop’’ he quavered. 

** John!’ Martha’s voice answered. 
you, John?’’ 

‘*Martha! It can’t be you, Martha!’’ 

“Who else would it be when stock get into 
our corn field, and you not here ?’’ 

**You shouldn’t have come out if they ate 
all the corn.’’ 

But Martha’s sharp ears had caught the 
note of pain in his voice. ‘‘What’s the matter, 
John?’’ 

‘‘Nothing,’’ he anwered. ‘‘I’m about stiff. 
I have frozen my nose, I’m afraid, and have 
sprained my ankle; but I’m all right. We're 
nearly home, The light in our window is bright, 
Martha.’’ 


“Ts that 


HE two women put snow on his face and 
rubbed his arms and legs till circulation 
came back. As soon as possible, Aunt Sarah 
got his sprained ankle in hot water. Martha 
brought him food. § (Coneluded on page 31) 
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CHRISTMAS FROM EVERYWHERE | 


Every Country Has Contributed to Make an American Christmas 





f—__ =, \E_ PRACTICAL folks who 
i j do our shopping early, send 
cards to the people we respect 
highly, and call it a day when 
the turkey has diminished to 
a skeleton and the squeak is 
fading from the newest doll. 
are apt to forget that the 
haunting tingle in the air is 
a thrill two thousand vears 
old, and perhaps many thou- 
sand more, if we trace the ancient rites that 
gave form and color to the Child’s birthday 
celebration. 

It is a strange fact that the United States, 
rewest of all great nations, combines in the hon- 
oring of Christmas a complete program of cus- 
toms handed down, not from one mother coun- 
try but from all that have sent us our body of 
citizens, and we have taken our hanging of 
stockings, our dazzling tree, our parties, carols, 
candles, visits, superstitions, all to our polyglot 
heart, as gifts from almost everybody but our 
stern and worthy Puritan founders. 

Not even the Christian era ean contain the 
early secrets of how Christmas came to be as 
it iss Deeked trees were perhaps less of an 
oddity to the Egyptians whose sleep has been 
interrupted recently than to the eourt of Henry 
VIII. Jingling banks of Christmas pennies 
have their ancestors in Roman tombs. Gay lit- 
tle Normandy beggars gave a bright holiday to 
the children of bleak Scotch hills. Why, not 
even the human kind can lay claim to Christ- 
mas exclusively, for the slow, kind beasts have 
their share by right of legend, and Dobbin cele- 
brates his saint’s day when Polly and Tom and 
Percival nurse Ex-mas aches. 

“The cock is crowing for Christmas!’’ Cocks 
play big parts in folk-lore. It has been sup- 
posed that not only had they knowledge of 
wrong afoot (notice the symbolism of the cock 
crowing as Peter denied companionship with 
his Lord), but were very effective in putting to 
flight ghosts and evil spirits. Goblins and 
witches had to flee at first cock-crow, you re- 
member. So the rooster you hear noisily greet- 
ing the approaching holidays, probably is busy 
clearing the way of every ill and evil spook, 
that the Christmas spirit may walk unafraid. 











ATTLE, peaceful witnesses of the Manger, 
peasant people believe to kneel at midnight 
of Christmas Eve, and sheep go in procession 
to visit the Babe the shepherds adored. In the 
Alps. the mountaineers say that speech is given 
te cattle on the stroke of midnight; but few 
have dared to take observations, for spying on 
them is accounted a deadly sin. The brief tale 
of the eurious servant is well known: 
He crept into his 


as ‘‘ Bessie.’”’ 


By Nellie Ballou Crombie 


would be much astonished if one took the team 
of grays to him on St. Stephen's Day, the day 
after Christmas, and asked him to gallop them 
around a while, and then bleed them for their 
health. And yet. that custom prevailed for 
many years in England. St. Stephen is the 
patron saint of horses. Some authorities main- 
tained that while the good saint might not have 
much to do with it, bleeding was beneficial in 
warding off disease, and the two or three holi- 
days from work gave the horses a good chance 
to try the benefit. 

The feast of St. Stephen also was celebrated 
in one English locality by making great goose 
pies. The pies were destined for the poor of 
the parish, all except one, which must be kept 
until Candlemas, February 2. The delayed pie- 
eating would then be accompanied by the per- 
formance of a peculiar sword dance, given by 
six village youths in white clothes. a fiddler, a 
mock physician, and a boy dressed fancifully 
They gave a sort of play or pan- 
tomime, with music, ending with the ‘‘death”’ 
of poor Bessie. It is to be hoped that the enter- 
tainment made up for the flavor of a meat pie 
thirty-nine days old. 


"T'HIS day likewise was known as Boxing Day, 

heeanse the poor were allowed to go about 
asking for gifts of money in small Christmas 
boxes they carried. The custom was handed 
down from pagan Rome, where little pottery 
jars were used for the money banks of the 
humble in begging from their patrons. For a 
time the church fought the heathen custom, 
then adopted it for Christ-Mass boxes. 

The priests put the little boxes on sailing 
ships and in publie places. The money collect- 
ed was used for masses for the poor who had 
no pennies of their own. This was in the Sev- 
enteenth century, in England. Later on. when 
the idea of the Christ-Mass box had been taken 
by the poor for personal collections. it expand- 
ed to include any sort of gift a well-off person 
chose to bestow in the name of Christmas. 

The begging of the Christmas waits, or car- 
ollers. is of a happier sort, and the singing or 
other entertainment surely deserves a few cakes 
and sweets, The eustom is found now in the 
Hogmanay of Seotland, when the crofters’ chil- 


dren dress up in whatever masquerade they ean - 


contrive, the braver smearing their faces with 
soot from the chimney, and make the rounds 
of the neighborhood, singing 
the lines: ‘‘Get up. auld wife, 
and shake vour feathers; and 
dinna think that we are bee- 
gars. We are juist a whean 





master’s barn to see 





if animals were real- 
ly given human lan- 
guage and heard two 
horses speaking to- 
gether. 

‘We shall have 
hard work to do this 
week”? said one. 

“Yes, the farm- 
er’s servant is very 
heavy.”’ 

‘“And the way to 
the churchyard is 
long and steep.”’ 

And sure enough, 
the gruesome story 
ends, the. prying 
servant was buried 
a week from that 
day. Perhaps he died 
of fright. 








Bees, it is said, 









(few) bairns come oot tae play; rise up and 
gie us Hogmanay.’’ 

Hogmanay night is New Year’s Eve in Seot- 
land, where the beginning year gathers to itself 
much of the importance and jollity given to 
Christmas elsewhere. Like Puritan New Ene- 
land, the Seoteh fathers frowned on Christmas 
festivities and discouraged them as unseemly. 
But human nature will have its holidays, even 
tho it has to wait a week for them. 

Hogmanay is of mysterious origin, but world 
seem in name and nature descended fom Ro- 
man days thru ancient French channels, for in 
certain remote provinces there still survives the 
eustom and name, not so different from the 
present gift-day for children. 


*“(XUYSIN’,”’ or disguising, is a part of the 

fun. A Seotch friend desefibes the terri- 
fied call of a half-dozen atoms of humanity 
upon the farmer’s family with whom he was 
awaiting the New Year. 

A wee girl furnished motive power to a big 
raincoat and her mother’s Sunday hat. But 
her nose and chin, the only part of her to be 
seen, presently gave her away when a dimple 
appeared. 

Her bigger brother, nearly four feet high, 
had a pair of elephantine pants pulled on as 
far as they would go, and tied with a cord about 
his chest so tightly he searcely could breathe. 
A buneh of straw, clamped down with a hat, 
formed his mask. He was a ‘‘tattie doody,”’ or 
scarecrow. Tatties are the same as ’taters to 
our hungry hired man, or potatoes in the gro- 
cery or cellar, A doody or dooley is a guardian. 

The voices of the motley visitors had been 
quite distinct as they sang outside the door, 
but on seeing strangers present, they lost what 
breath they had, being barely able to clutch 
the cakes which the farmer’s wife had in read- 
iness for them. To an American, the group 
would have been identified as a crowd of voung 
Hallowe’eners, and he might have kept an eve 
on his front gate until sure they were away to 
the next place. 

‘‘Poor bairns!’’ sighed the housewife, ‘‘it’s 
their one day in the year. The ¢rofters are so 
very, very poor.’’ 

But it was evident from suspicious bulges in 
some of the less voluminous costumes, that the 
guysin’ party had fared rather well in the way 
of cakes, and the present hostess bad a bawbee 
apiece for them, besides some sweets, after the 
distribution of which they took another look at 
the strangers and bolted, 
the Tattie Doody leaving 
a bit of his straw face on 
the door latch in his eager- 
ness to get ont quickly. 

Children, of course, 
are specially favored 
in Christmas pro- 
ceedings of Christian 
countries, or at 
least furnish an 











excellent reason 
for everybody 
having a eare- 
free time, 

HE Seandinavi- 
an districts en- 
joy a full and gen- 
erous Christmas. Be- 
sides the ceremony 
of the Yule leg. 
which in all proba- 
bility reached early 
England from this 
source, there is the 
thought of the origin 
of the festival in 
family devotions and 
the thought for the 

















Sing in their hives on 
Christmas. 

But a modern vet- 
erinary, we think, 








stranger in ecandle- 
lighted windows and 
a Christmas eake set 
out in the snow, and 
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even the birds are remembered with a sheaf of _ her in order to break the evil spell. As each for maid-servants to request the man-servant r 
grain for their own. In preparation for the _ kiss is given, a berry must be plucked, When to bring in ivy for the Christmas decorations, 
day, moreover, each member of the family takes _ there are no berries left, the power of the mis- If he delayed or failed to remember this im. . 
a bath the afternoon before, which fact is more _ tletoe is gone. portant duty, they might nail a pair of his 
impressive to those concerned than to those with In some parts of England, it was the custom _ trousers to the front gate to shame him. And, 
steam heat and porcelain tubs at daily _ in addition, he was not allowed to do any 
command. 2 2 nf ites. kissing under the mistletoe. ; ( 
Russian villagers go calling upon their ne oo 7 “Qh . The Christmas tree, so common in our N 
dignitaries, singing carols, but central ~gD Sat American homes, owes its popularity te 
and northern Enropeans emphasize the Me. AaN Sis" a : Sh Wasa, German influences. Altho Christmas 
home side of Christmas. Candles burn in Hh - Ss was a great occasion in England. the 
the windows to light the Christ-child; celebration was rather made up of feast. 
often the table is spread for heavenly vis- ing, games and theatricals, than of the 
itors by night; and children set their tree-and-gift variety. Christmas trees 
shoes ready to receive any gifts their were a novelty to the English people at 
own particular Santa Claus may bring. BULA Ss P RN least up to the reign of Queen Victoria, 
So important an oeceasion naturally 4. Nis P IN vd My Yes «= whose marriage with the German prinee 
is taken by girls interested in their fu- BR  é77)2) | 35 \ { ANY \ wy N naturally brought the introduction of 
ture to foretell what is in store, While ) pede ‘ve ZN sy \\h new customs. Gift trees were spoken of 
some are pulling sticks out of the wood- ~ = | NEHER & \ \ JR as oddities during the sway of earlier 
pile to learn whether their husbands will ‘ng 7-7 | } | A 2) 7 9. RD) monarchs. 
be long or short, slender or gnarled, oth- { ss, \\ “Sy 
ers dance in a circle about a blindfolded 
gander. The maiden to whom the gander 
comes will be married first of all, the 
story goes. 
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VARIOUS legends surround the origin « 
of the Christmas tree, which is fh had 
claimed mostly by Scandinavia and the Hoyni 
northern nations. Supernatural trees Baityt 
abound in the stories, which, with magie f,ader 
lights, astounded travelers at the holy Bpoach 
season. But investigators point out the We 
similarity of the fir tree with its trap- HByiy 
pings to green pyramids of garlanded fBpur p 
significance carried in processions in [iyher 
India. And the Egyptians decked their Qyopty 
houses in honor of a winter festival. So Bpndi: 
medicinal purposes. Oddly enough, the the idea of the Christmas tree probably fi) ynhy 
pretty plant, which is brought in with py os A\ 5 R ; began in the cradle of the human race, cial 
much ceremony, carries ill-omen with it fy == NX. . Up ae) at y and the shining. tree, with its hundred fBijpir 
unless it is treated so-and-so. NA = Dae lights and sweets and treasures, fulfills [jo o 
It is because a maiden standing be- FEZ THT THRE OSS eS for every child anew an age-old dream BBytr, 
neath the mistletoe is exposed to its sin- Nace Hl =i 5 ses ~=«dOf:s the day when hearts are warm and for t 
ister influence that her lover must kiss “SSiQi@aiu:: S des : ata Ws hands are open and joy is everywhere. in 
phasi 
of lif 


THE INDIAN FIGHT ON THE DES MOINES * 


Site of Iowa’s Capital Was Battleground for French and Indians in 1735 vet 


son 
oy at Camp Dodge, the army cantonment The several hundred savage allies were decided- ‘*Let us show them how brave men die,”’ said livin: 
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HE mistletoe, of course, has played a 

heavy part in Christmas affairs, 
especially in England. There is much 
superstition connected with the para- 
sitie plant which was eut by the Druid 
priests each year with a golden sickle 
and was used by them for magie and 
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north of Des Moines, the boys who were _ ly unreliable. Louvigny, who had defeated the the Indian leader; and they fought hard enough J ideal 
not sent overseas used to growl around, Fox decisively nineteen years before, had had that, in spite of some loss, they held their own §vith 
declaring that when anybody asked them in four hundred French with him, and, moreover, until Captain de Noyelles arrived with the rest §cessf 
the future what battles they were in, all they had the advantage of going only a short dis- of the force. At best, however, it was a drawn (§gram 
could say was that they were in the battle of | tance from the base of supplies. Captain de battle, and the two forces drew off from each Fo 
Des Moines. Altho few of them knew it, there Noyelles, on the other hand, had to mareh thru other to rest for another fight. Dent 
was a battle of Des Moines once, so long ago Wisconsin and half across Iowa before he could velfis 
that if any survivor were alive he would be a find the enemy. : HE Indian allies of the French had not co (J ng | 
good bit more than two hundred years old. He found more trouble as he went on. It was operated very effectively in the fight. As § "a 
Moreover, it was an important fight, altho a cold spring and game was scarce. The French we have noted, one group deserted before the ‘ion 
there were only two Frenchmen killed and a were eager to come to blows with the Fox, wipe battle. Another, the Kickapoos, stayed aloof Jj ‘tT! 
score or so of Indians, and altho there were but them out and start for home. during the fight. As de Noyelles said in his re littl 
a few hundred men involved. It took place in port, apparently they were waiting to see who # ce 
1735. That was a good while ago. Frederick the With admirable strategy, the Fox, figuring won and were prepared to join the winners. sag! 
Great was a flute-playing, poetry-writing youth that this was what the French wanted, The invading force was in a bad way, from 
who had not yet taken the throne of Prussia. decided to give them something entirely differ- lack of food and from numerical weakness. Nev- |‘ 
The king of England was still so recently from ent. They fell back, accompanied by the Saes, ertheless, they put up a brave front. De Noy- te 
Germany that he spoke English with a pro- from the Wapsipinicon, across the Cedar, the _ elles ordered the Sacs to leave the Fox. The Sacs #§¥. | 
nounced accent. George Washington was a _ Jowa and the Skunk rivers, to the ‘‘Riviere sans temporized; suggested that there could be no as “* 
child of two, The French still held most of fourche,’’ the Des Moines. peace until Sae prisoners taken by the French § ‘ly 
Canada and the lower Mississippi. Daniel Boone After them came the dwindling band of were returned. De Noyelles sent them back, bad 
and his Long Hunters were not to start for French and Indians. Food was short and par- whereupon the Sacs, having got what they # hag 
Kentucky for thirty years. ties of Indians were dropping out steadily to wanted, refused to make any concessions. Ger 
The fight was important because it marked go hunting, return home or conduct independ- For a little while, the French stayed there on ar 
the failure of the French to break a way thru ent forays. The expedition was really out of the banks of the river, eating dog and horse #§%™ | 
from Canada to the lower Mississippi. The Fox hand before it reached the Des Moines. De Noy- meat for food, too weak to fight and too much fan 
Indians, in spite of long warfare and crushing — elles said, and truly, that it needed a force of hated to succeed at a parley. Finally they broke th 
defeats, still made things uncomfortable for French equal to the Indians to keep the allies camp and started on the long march back. Their dyn 
French traders. Shortly before the battle of | under control. Indian allies drifted away, but the Fox for @°™ 
Des Moines, they joined with the Sac-Indians. At the Des Moines, the party saw a village some reason did not attack the retreating foe. lear 
Driven out of Wisconsin by the French, they across the stream, apparently a large’one. The So came the Saes and the Fox to their home @ ! 
built villages on the Wapsipinicon (the French river was full of floating ice. One of the Indian in the Iowa country for which they were to ™ ™@! 
called it ‘‘la Pomme de Cigne’’), killed French chiefs suggested that they swim across and at- fight and suffer so much in_years to come. In j **“ 
traders when they caught them, and warred on tack the enemy. De Noyelles objected to the Black Hawk’s war, in the treaties of Keokuk, in J "™ 
the Indian allies of the French. foolhardiness of the plan. The Indian there- the final deportation to Kansas, these tribes jm °! 
upon remarked that he did not care to associate played an important part in the early history But 
APTAIN DE NOYELLES was accordingly with cowards, and took his men off. of Iowa. Today a fragment of these tribes still hig 
sent out from Montreal to finish the job of The force scattered to find a way across the _ lives in Tama county, not on an Indian reserva mai 
exterminating the troublesome Fox Indians. It river. Finally one little party of half a dozen tion, but on land bought by themselves and oh 
was believed, and probably was true, that Eng- French and a score of Indians found a place which they hold in the same way any other set- Bre 
lish agents, working thru the Six Nations, allies where driftwood was piled high and a crossing ler holds his land. These are the real Iowans jy *<! 
and friends of the Fox, had stirred this tribe could bemade. They went over without waiting —men who were fighting for their own on Iowa life 
up against the French. for the rest, approached the village, and were soil long before the ancestors of most of us had ‘th 
Captain de Noyelles had a hard job. He had surrounded and attacked by an overwhelming taken ship from Europe to the New World— om 
only eighty Frenchmen under his command. force of Saes and Fox. D. R. M. one 
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because I had been rid- 


By W. H. Stac vy 






THOSE DANISH FOLK HIGH SCHOOLS 


They Have Been the Cradle of the Danish Co-operative Movement 


land in 1844. Seven years later 
a more important start was 





N‘ DOUBT it was partly 














ing the waves of the 
paltic sea and had experienced 
ny first sensations of sea-sick- 
yess that I was especially anx- 
was to get my feet on Danish 
gil as it came into view the 
jternoon of the 27th of last 
July. But there were certain- 
iy other reasons, and at least 
me which was of equal impor- 
ymee. Denmark was to pro- 
side an opportunity to see and 
¢udy the folk high schools 
rhich it seems had been men- 
tioned in almost every article 
[had ever read regarding the 
What were these in- 


country. 
¢itutions? Who were their 
paders, and what did they 
teach ? 


We had been in the country 
mly twenty-four hours when 
wir party, ineluding then five 





expenses, 


subjects. 


and with the co-operative spirit. 


- High Schools have developed.”’ 


GREAT TEACHERS MAKE GREAT SCHOOLS 


Peter Manniche, founder and head of the People’s 
College at Elsinore, is representative of the men who 
have made the system of folk schools a success. Most 
of these schools are owned by the principal, but they 
are also subsidized by the state. Any individual may 
start a new school. If it succeeds for two years, he may 
ask the government for aid. This help will usually 
take care of from one-third to one-half the operating 


The folk high schools do not try to teach vocational 
They center on turning out good citizens 
with liberal views, a fair stock of general information, 
The Danish educa- 
tional system has been at the bottom of the co-opera- 
tive success in that country. One co-operative leader 
has said: ‘‘There have been many factors in the suc- 
cess of the Danish co-operative movement, but none 
other as important as the unselfish vision, spirit of 
service, and general leadership ability, which the Folk 


made when Christian Kold, a 
practical, hard working pio- 
neer, established the Christian 
Kold school near Odense. A 
third was started in 1852, and 
in 1856, on Grundtvig’s seven- 
tieth birthday, a wealthy party 
presented him with equipment 
for a fourth. This one devel- 
oped more directly under his 
personal supervision. It was 
started in Copenhagen but was 
moved to Lynby in 1890. In 
this institution we spent part 
of our first afternoon in Den- 
mark. After we had listened 
to an explanation of Grundt- 
vigian philosophy, we visited 
one of the elasses. 

Forty-five girls of ages 18 
to 25 were attending the three 
months summer session. (If it 
had been in the winter we 








ther Americans, had the op- 
portunity of visiting and at- 
nding classes in the Grundtvie sehool, near 
lynby. Altho the folk high schools are strictly 
miral and have drawn only three per cent of 
their students from cities and towns, the train- 
ing given is not essentially voeational. Some 
instruction in needlework is usually provided 
for the women students and in about half the 
shools farming courses are given, but the em- 
phasis is on the side of developing a philosophy 
of life. As Sir Horace Plunkett—who has made 
the idea, ‘‘better farming, better business and 
better living,’’ reecoenized the world around as 
@basis of agricultural progress, remarked fol- 
lowing his recent visit to Denmark, ‘‘The les- 
on one learns from the Danes is that ‘better 
living’ comes first.’’ They have established 
ideals and a desire for better things. Then, 
vith this foundation, they have built their suec- 
eessful better farming and better business pro- 
gram. 

Folk high schools date back to the time when 
Denmark was in a period of depression, with 
elfishness, apathy and hopelessness dominat- 
ing the thoughts and actions of the people. It 
was just after the Napoleonic wars. A genera- 
tion before, the farmers had been relieved from 
vrfdom, but there was no program and very 
little spirit. Denmark had lost the place she 
oce held-as a world power and was becoming 
sagnated in her economie and social life. 


N THIS situation, as in so many crises in his- 

torv, a great leader appeared, It was Bishop 
NX. F. S. Grundtvig, who has come to be known 
as “‘The Prophet of the North.’’ He was prob- 
ably the best educated man in Denmark. He 
had graduated from the University of Copen- 
hagen, and had studied also in England and 
Germany. He was a great schol- 


As the head master of the school at Lynby ex- 
plained. ‘‘Grundtvig found the old classical 
training too dry and too shallow, unable to give 
the country a new thought.’’ Being a genius in 
folk psychology, he then todk from his vast 
range of training factors and built them into a 
new plan. From the English schools he took the 
idea of freedom of thought. and from Germany 
the idea of fellowship. With these he worked 
in personality, as shown in the spirit of Christ, 
and colored it with the Danish idea of equality. 


RUNDTVIG also started a new idea of 

training according to ages. Young children, 
he believed, should be developed by playing 
with them and not by overworking their brains. 
Then at the ages of 14 to 17 they should not be 
shut up with book and pen, but rather at this 
‘diffienlt age’’ they should learn to do some- 
thing with their hands—to live in the open. But 
from 18 to 22, the mind should be trained. At 
this age life is awake and full of questions that, 
he held, can best be answered by study. by dis- 
cussion and by closely following history. 

This new, healthy and peculiarly rural type 
of philosophy has gripped rural Denmark for 
more than two generations. Between 7.000 and 
8.000 boys and girls from the farming class are 
annually enrolled in such schools. It has also 
challenged the attention of students and leaders 
of many other nations. It has been the basis for 
new plans that have been suggested for Ireland 
and has been used as a model by institutions in 
England. Norway, Sweden and America, 

Grundtvig preached his idea of education for 
twelve vears before it took definite form in a 
high school. The first was started by a group 
of university men at Rodding, in South Jut- 





ar and a prolific writer. But. 
on the other hand, he believed 
findamentally in the value of 
“the living word.’’ He was a 
dynamic personality and always 
emphasized the importance of 
learning by doing. 

Denmark had a system of pri- 
mary education and also some 
secondary schools. There was a 
Miversity and the Royal Agri- 
cultural and Veterinary College. 
But there was no provision for 
higher education for the great 
mass of the people, Grundtvig 
‘aw clearly that here was the 
great problem. Denmark needed 
schools for the people, schools for 
life, schools which would teach 
“the young that life is empty if 
ones goal is not higher than 
he's self.”’ 


oe 


* 





The Grundtvig folk high school. 


would have found a group of 
young men). At 5:30, when 
the head master rang the school bell, they came 
in from outdoors for the last class of the day. It 
opened with singing. The master announced 
the number in the song book. There was no ae- 
companiment. The response, however, was won- 
derful. All thru northern Europe one is great- 
ly impressed with the hearty way in which folks 
sing, and here was an excellent demonstration. 
The schedule on the door indicated that there 
had been classes of various types from 7:40 in 
the morning with the exception of the noon 
period from 12 to 2:30. We failed to get a full 
interpretation of each course. The main studies 
were history, literature and publie speaking. 
with great stress laid on the correct use of lan- 
guage. Courses in religion and a special study 
of the great characters in history are empha- 
sized. Then at least one hour each day is de- 
voted to physical training and recreation. 


ROM the beginning of these schools one of 

the greatest influences has been the social 
and cultural influence of personal associations. 
Students, teachers and servants live in dormi- 
tories and eat together. The home of the head 
master is the main office and he is the leader of 
the play and social life as much as he is of the 
classroom work. Examinations had been over- 
emphasized in the old ‘‘eut and dried’’ system 
that Grundtvig rebelled against. They are not 
found in these institutions. Leaders explain 
that they are ‘‘schools for life and not for ex- 
aminations.’’ One of the older group of leaders, 
Alfred Paulsen, is quoted as saying, ‘‘The task 
of the Folk High School shall be to answer the 
questions of the students.’’ 

Equipment for these schools varies greatly. 
The Grundtvig is not one of the largest. It has 
the central main building. On 
= : one end is a dormitory and labo- 

ea ’ ratory. At the other stands the 
yal gymnasium. Every school in 
sy! Denmark, it seems, has its evm- 
, nasium and systematically devel- 
4 ops physical training. One other 
feature in common is beauty of 
landscape. Flower beds add color 
everywhere. Shrubs and hedges 
are abundant. These and the well 
kept green lawns set off the pure 
white buildings m a most won- 
derful manner. 

Most of the Folk High Schools 
are owned by the principal or 
head master, but they are also 
subsidized by the state. Support 
is given in proportion to number 
of students, so that the great fac- 
tor in suecess is the ability of the 
leader to draw followers. Any 
individual may start a new 
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school. If it succeeds for two years, he has the 
privilege of asking the government for aid. This 
help will usually take care of from one-third to 
The balance 
must come from the students or from the farm 


one-half the operating expenses. 


which is often maintained by the institution. 


The students in turn may secure scholarships 


paying part of their expenses. 

The second school we visted was the Interna- 
tional People’s College at Elsinore. There we 
met one of the outstanding personalities in the 
movement of the present day, Peter Manniche, 
the founder and prin¢ipal. It was an- inspira- 
tion to hear him tell in perfect English of the 
theories of Grundtvig and the way in which 
these are being adapted in his institution. 

First it emphasizes the relationship between 
students themselves and between students and 
teachers. They promote the idea that ‘‘the high- 
est expression of personality is not the written 
word but rather the spoken or living word.”’ 


HE institution is also individualistic in 
principle in that it tries to adapt itself to 
the individual student. His questions and prob- 
Jems are made the basis for the work. Then his- 
tory is emphasized not as a mass of details but 
as ‘‘the eareer of mankind which is like the 
careers of individuals.”’ 
Finally, this school, like other Folk High 
Schools, is ethieal in purpose. Character is ree- 
ognized as being more important 


school. 
lectures in America, and twice in recent- years 


he has served as minster of education of all 
Denmark. He is a large, active man, with a 


strong, magnetic personality. 
**Schools like this,’’ 


deep religious feeling. We wish to show the 
pupil the connection of man with the spiritual 
world, to give him ideals, to awaken him to see 
his own condition.”’ 


T ASKOV a higher course of training is 
given. It is the graduate college for the 
Folk High Schools. Most of those attending 
have degrees and instead of enrolling for three 
or five months they enter for three terms of six 
months each. There are twenty teachers on the 
faculty, and all are university graduates. The 
attendance during the winter is about 350. 
After studying the institutions at close range 
T came to fully appreciate the statement made 
by a most outstanding farm organization lead- 
er in Denmark, ‘‘There have been many factors 
in the success of the Danish co-operative move- 
ment, but none other as important as the un- 
selfish vision, spirit of service and general lead- 
ership ability which the Folk High Schools 
have_developed.’’ 
ft is said that more than 90 per cent of all 
the leaders in the co-operative movement have 


Thirty years ago he gave a series of 


Dr. Appel explained, 
‘‘are founded upon a deep national and also a 


——— 


taken the five months course in some Folk High 
School. 

This, in brief, is the story of the great Danish 
Folk Schools. as they have been operating fo, 
about half a century. They have ‘‘made hig 
tory.’’ Thru their simplicity and the Virility 
of their high Christian teachings they have won 
the admiration of the world, 

However, just now a sequel is being written, 
One hears less about it, but the leaders frankly 
admit that such is the case. There has been q 
change. The Folk High Schools are less of g 
factor in the lives of the younger generation 
than in the lives of those who founded and de. 
veloped the Danish co-operative movement, 

Some believe the change has come because. up 
to the last two years, farming has been more 
prosperous. The younger generation has not 
experienced the feeling of interdependence, As 
one leader said, ‘‘Thy have too much war paint 
on them.’’ They have absorbed more of the 
spirit of industrialism with its emphasis upon 
selfishness and personal gain. 


N THE other hand, the advertising which 
the schools received has proved to be al. 
most too much for their own good. Pupils 
seem now to attend with more of the selfish 
motive of gain. They enter with a different 
spirit entirely than did those of the previous 
generation. Then, while there are still creat 
and inspiring leaders, such as 





than knowledge. Great personal- 
ities are studied and the teach- 
ings of Christ are held up as the 
great guide. 

Before we left Denmark, we 
visited several other schools and 
cheeked farther on’ their plans. 
The last was the Askov ‘‘ Extend- 
ed High School,’’ near Vejen. 
This was of special interest to 
me, as it is the institution which 
one of our Iowa leaders, Mr. 
Peder Pederson, attended more 
than forty years ago. As in all 
the others, we talked with the 
leader in English. 

Dr. Jacob Appel has a great 
record of service in the educa- 
tional field. For thirty-five years 
he has been the principal of this 





Askov folk high school library. 


Manniche and Appel, it is quite 
generally agreed that the Folk 
High Schools have been unable 
to develop great leaders in pro- 
portion to the increased complex. 
ity of the daily problems which 
confront them. 

To one who is interested in the 
progressive rural program of the 
middle-west, it seems that. Den- 
mark in these institutions sue- 
ceeded in a remarkable degree 
in bringing the methods and the 
principles of the world’s great- 
est Teacher out in the life of the 
nineteenih century. It remains 
to be seen how these teachings 
ean be brought out and devel- 
oped in the changed twentieth 
century conditions, 


THE DEVIL’S HALF ACRE GETS A NEW NAME 


How the New Era District Folks Built a Strong Community Around a Country Church 


F YOU travel along the river road between 
| Davenport and Muscatine, just before the 
is reached, you will 
notice a sign pointing back into the hills and 


town of Fairport 
reading, ‘‘New Era, a Church Among’ the 
Oaks.’’ If you are curious, you might follow 
the road, but don’t expect to find a town, for 
New Era isn’t one. If you expeet to find 
merely a county chureh there, you will be sur- 
prised. For New Era does have a church— 
but the church is just part of it. 
Had you happened up 


By W. E. Drips 


standing, at an early day gained the name of 
‘The Devil’s Half-Aere.”’ 

A few years later, six Swiss families settled 
among the hills, and they were of a different 
disposition from those just mentioned. Unfor- 
tunately, they did not stay, but moved on to 
Kansas. So The Devil’s Half-Acre returned 
to its law-breaking career, and even tho a few 
of the German Methodists in the community 


endeavored to organize a church, they failed. 
So for many years religious work in this com- 
munity was of no consequence. The spirit of 
Nye, the miller, and his drunken followers per- 
sisted, and often funerals were held without 
even a prayer being said. 


UT there were a few godly folks in the com 
munity. They didn’t want their children 

to grow up and think of Sunday merely as 4 
day when folks gathered around and emptied 
beer kegs and fought. Six- 





this road back in 1840, you 
probably would have found 
a different scene. Nearby, 
on Pine creek, Benjamin 
Nye, Museatine county’s 
first settler, had construet- 
ed a mill. The mill was 


The New Era Community Church, in Muscatine county, is one 
of the most interesting and successful of Iowa’s churches of the 
open country. The accompanying article tells of its formation and 
its work, At the right is the Reverend Ernest Lack, pastor of the 
church. The parsonage is shown below. 








the gathering point for the 
settlers of this early day, 
and some of them quite 
often spent their spare 
time earousing while the 
erinding was in progress. 
Nye was a very good mil- 
ler. but he liked the rough 
element, too. His patrons, 
in their enthusiasm, quite 
often brought with them 
kegs of beer, and at such 
trouble often  fol- 
Consequently, the 
where the 
is now 





times 
lowed. 
beautiful spot 
New Era church 








teen of them gathered to 
gether one day and orga? 
ized what was known as 
the ‘‘Pine Bluff Union 
Sunday School.’’ They pe 
titioned the directors of 
District No. 4 for the use 
of the schoolhouse in which 
to conduct Sunday serv- 
ices. But the directors did 
not seem to be quite sure 
that it was entirely right 


be used in this manner. 
They finally voted no om 
the proposal. 

So the matter stood in 
1892, when the Misses Em- 
ma and Clara Brandt heard 
of the predicament of the 
community, They owned 
property in the vicinty and 
were anxious that a Sul- 
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day school be formed. Their half-brother, Wil- 
jiam Zeigler, who, as a boy, had been raised 
in the hills, agreed with them that something 
should be done, and, as Mr. Zeigler had in 
the meantime acquired a considerable fortune, 
he and his half-sisters came to the rescue of 
the community, and agreed to build a church. 
The offer was accepted, and when the building 
was dedicated there appeared on the curtain 
which had been installed over the stage, the 
motto, ‘‘Do Unto Others as You Would Have 
Them Do Unto You.’’ The simple, 
wonderful words of the Golden 
Rule, and nothing more. Well, ev- 
ery one said that it was the be- 
sinning of a ‘‘new era,’’ and it 
surely was, and ever since that 
time, the place has been called by 
that name. 

That’s just how the place was 
renamed. But the renaming is 
only a very small part of what 
has happened. For New Era has 
certainly set a pace ever since that 
is worthy of note. 


[" WAS at a corn husking con- 

test that I first met the Rev- 
erend Ernest Lack. Some of the 
folks there told me that he was the 
pastor of the New Era church. I 
thought he must be a good sort if he 
would venture out in the rainy and 
snowy weather to attend a husking contest. The 
folks seemed to be surprised when [ yentured 
sich an opinion, 

“Oh, you don’t know New Era, then.’’ I 
freely admitted my ignorance and was told 
that it was the livest rural community in the 
state of Iowa. When I heard that, New Era 
was my destination, and, after talking with 
the Reverend Mr. Lack, he invited me to come 
over with him and see a few things. 

And so I found New Era, the chureh among 
the oaks. 

The spot is probably just as pretty as it 
was back in the time when Nye and his rough 
friends used to earouse there, for nature has 
a habit of overlooking the weaknesses of man. 
Oaks there are, and a-plenty. One feels as 
if he were stepping into a beautiful park or 
pienie grounds. First you see a neatly painted 
white home. ‘‘That is where I live,’’ Mr. Lack 
told me. A little farther on is the church. 
which is a dandy-looking building, somewhat 
overrun with vines, but well kept up. It also 
is painted white. Still a little farther on is a 
large building that is slightly 


city men, the Reverend Lack told me, and they 
are good athletes. Im the earlier days, when 
the gymanisum was first built, back in 1910, 
the sponsors equipped it with dumb-bells and 
Indian clubs. But farmers don’t have much 
use for such exercise appliances. They would 
much rather enter into the competitive games 
and sports. 

New Era claims the distinction of having 
the first rural gymnasium in Iowa. When the 
community first started out, they used the 





there isn’t a Swede in the community. Back 
in 1907 we didn’t have a pastor regularly. 
So the community sent in an appeal to the 
Augustana College, a Swedish Lutheran semi- 
nary located at Rock Island, Illinois. Each 
Sunday, they sent out a student who handled 
the services. Finally, the community decided 
to hire a pastor, and because the man who 
preceded me was well liked, he was selected. 
He stayed here until 1922, when I was thru 
with my college work, and I was assigned to 
the church, It certainly is a fine 








The community gymnasium at New Era. 


buildings during the week to conduct a night 
school. But that didn’t seem to be as popu- 
lar as other forms of amusement. So dramaties 
have been adopted. The money which is made 
on the plays goes into a fund to provide new 
equipment for the community buildings. A 
lighting plant, furnishing illumination for the 
entire group of buildings, has been installed. 
A pipe organ in the church and other equip- 
ment have been supplied. 


YEAR ago the younger fellows decided 

that they wanted a corn husking contest. 
So they staged their own, and had a big time 
of it. Their winner entered the Muscatine 
county match this year and carried off the 
honors. 

‘*What method do you use to keep your mem- 
bers informed about the things that are hap- 
pening in the community?’’ I inquired. 

‘*We do it this way,’’ the Reverend Lack 
pointed out. He showed me a mimeograph- 
ing machine and told me how he put out a 
circular letter tri-weekly. This letter carries 


| 


place, too.”’ 

Mr. Lack showed me a serap book 
telling of the achievements of New 
Era. It was very plainly to be 
seen that these people, who are lo- 
cated seven miles away from a rail- 
road, didn’t mind in the least their 
apparent isolation. They enjoyed 
it. It wasn’t necessary to go to 
town for enjoyment. They made 
their own good times. 





HE minister told me how he 
packed his church each Sunday. 
“T try to give them what they 
want,’’ he said. ‘‘Good musie with 
services, and in the evenings I use 
a stereopticon lantern. I illustrate 
sermons, showing them _historie 
seenes, both of the Bible and Amer- 
ican history. They like it, and it 
makes it mueh easier for me to point out the 
various lessons I am trying to show them. When 
I attended the church conference which was 
held at Philadelphia last summer, I gathered 
up quite a number of pictures. In making my 
report to the congregation on my return, [ 
avoided a dry statement of facts by showing 
them pictures of the buildings where the meet- 
ings were held, the places we visited, ete., and 
they all voted that it was a real report.”’ 
Mr. Lack gets photo-play films at different 
times and stages movie shows for his congre- 
gations, He told me that it is easy to hold 
the young folks in the rural communities if 
you will just give them the same sort of amuse- 
ments that they get in town. Sports, picnics, 
movies and other attractions are provided to 
bring them to the community house. The 
Fourth of July is a big day, with a real old- 
fashioned picnic and celebration. 


With the older folks who have lived in the 

community for some time, the influence 
has been good. Most of these people own and 
operate their own farms. They 








different in structure. I inquired 
as to the nature of this build- 
ing, Maybe you think I wasn’t 
surprised to hear him say, ‘‘ That 
is our gymnasium.”’ 

Then I ecouldn’t wait any 
longer and began a barrage of 
of questions that made the young 
preacher smile. But he was very 
good-natured and took me _ in- 
doors, for it was raining, and 
told me some interesting facts 
about the place, 

I have already told you how 
it was named. Now I'll tell you 
what I found out about the 
place. New Era does things that 
are different. Last fall they 
held their tenth annual festival. 
This is a sort of an agricultural 
show, with prizes given for home 
economies exhibits, for corn and 
for fruit displays. The first 











week in September of each year, 
all the families in the commu 
nity gather and have a big time 
together. It’s their show, and they make it a 
real affair. -In the evening they stage a play. 
The young folks of New Era like dramatics 
and lately have staged several worth-while pro- 
duetions. 

During the winter time, the young farmers 
of the community gather in the evenings at 
the gymanisum and play basketball. They have 
one of the best teams in that section of the 
state, and journey to Muscatine and West Lib- 
Farmers like to play as well as 








The New Era Sabbath school grouped in front of the church. 


all the announcements, and a few cartoons are 
used to spice up the bulletin. 

‘*We have two hundred families on our mail- 
ing list at the present time, and they all are 
interested. Of the number, one hundred and 
thirty-nine are actually members of the chureh, 
but we never require church membership of 
them for the privilege of participation in our 
events.’ 

I inquired about the church. 

‘*You see, it’s Swedish Lutheran now, and 


P eee 


are prosperous, and combine 
their practices in good living 
with good agriculture. The 
county agent told me that, and 
the farms show it. 

New Era is planning an ad- 
dition to its gymnasium. The 
Brandt sisters still stand by as 
good fairies to the community 
and have donated $5,000 to make 
over the place and give added 
room. Next year, New Era will 
boast of a finely equipped base- 
ment to their hall, where meals 
can be served easily. Their stage 
is to be enlarged, so they can 
present their plays with greater 
facility. 

Each year the families in the 
New Era community raise their 
budget amounting to nearly 
$3,000, to support their pastor 
and the various church activi- 
ties. One of their principal 
church features is a home serv- 
ice which takes Sunday school 
instruction to those who are unable to attend 
the services. A few years ago they had a thirty-. 
piece band, but due to the expense of getting 
instruments and instruction they have since 
centered on an orchestra. 

Nye’s mill still grinds away in the valley, 
but up on the hill, instead of the brawls almost 
every Sunday, a new era has dawned, and a 
community whieh wanted something better has 
sueceeded in getting it—and more. They made 
it themselves. 
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THE PIANO LEG COMPLEX 


Speck and Billin Some New Adventures 


F RUPERT BROWN hadn’t been the sort 
I of kid who would rather play the piano 
than play ball, we would probably never 
have run into any excitement that winter. In 
a way, it was our good luck that his Aunt Addie 
decided to send tke old piano down to him from 
Boston, so he could take lessons. Queerly 
enough, that started the fireworks. Things 
began to happen as soon as the piano hit town. 
The deacon’s celluloid collar began to sizzle a 
little when he found that one of the piano legs 
was damaged, The legs were wrapped up sepa- 
rately, and one of them had been hacked as tho 
someone had tried to split it open. Naturally, 
the deacon wanted as much as the piano was 
worth, or perhaps a little more, in damages. 
The argument might have gone on all night 
at the station, if a stranger on the platform had 
not stepped up and introduced himself as assis- 
tant claim agent for the road. He explained 
that the car had been broken open in Boston, 
that he had been sent down to find out the de- 
tails on the case and take the damaged leg back 
with him. To prove 


By Merritt P. Allen 


Author of “The Wiggins Bond Mystery,” ‘The Spirit of 
Spencer Spudd,”’ ‘‘Monks’ Cave’”’ 


necklace and her maid disappeared at the same 
time. We wished she had come to our town, so 
we could have done a little detective work. In- 
stead, the only thing that happened was the 
arrival of the new music teacher. There was 
something queer about that, too. Mel Tobin, 
the constable, had been ordered to watch out 
for a criminal, a woman, coming on that train 
that evening. He was ready to put the hand- 
cuffs on the only girl who got off the train, 
when Jim Bell spoke up and said she was his 
cousin. But when we tagged them as they went 
up to Betsy Taber’s house, we heard Jim say to 
her, ‘‘By the way, what is vour name?’’ 


CHAPTER V 
“WIAE DIRKIN,”’ she answered, and they 
1 : . 
went into the house. 
3ill looked at me and I looked at him as we 


steal ? 
after ?”’ , 

“‘Tvory dome,’’ Bill sniffed. ‘‘Don’t you see 
she has already done something and is running 
away ?”’ 7 

“How do you know?”’ I asked, for, in spite 
of myself, I was on the girl’s side. 

**Oh, how does anybody know anything ?”’ 

**Some people don’t.’’ 

‘So I’ve noticed. But never mind. Knowing 
what we do about it, it’s pie to see that she is 
the one Mel had orders to arrest.”’ 

‘*Well, maybe.”’ 

‘*The police aren’t after people who haven't 
done something, are they ?’’ 

‘They may just suspect her.’’ 

‘*Well, if she has run away just because she 
is suspected, it’s proof she has done some crime, 
What ?”’ 

That was a good line of reasoning, all right. 
Bill’s think cloek was ticking as usual. 

**So,’’ I asked, ‘‘you think that she has 
come down here to hide from something ?’’ 

‘*You've said it.”’ 


If she’s a murderer, who ean she be 





he meant business, he 
gave the deacon fifty 
dollars on account and 
promised to pay an- 
other fifty if he didn’t 
send back a new leg 
just as good as the old 
one. 

It wasn’t until sev- 
eral days later that 
we smelled anything 
fishy about this fel- 
low. The next Tuesday 
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the deacon got a letter 





from the railroad com- 





pany, saying that a 
package addressed to 
him had been found in 
one of their coaches, 
and would be sent to 
him if he would pay 
the express. When it 
came, it was a piano 
leg. At first, the dea- 
con thought it was a 
new one, but when he 
unwrapped the three 
he had, he found that 
the damaged one was 
with the others. Evi- 
dently the claim 
agent had picked up 
the wrong one. More 
than that, the railroad 
wrote that they had 
never sent any agent 





“But no all wool 
erook would buy a 
thru ticket the way she 
did, as the depot mas- 
ter said.”’ 

Bill just shrugged 
his shoulders. After a 
while I said, ‘*We 
ought to tell Mel about 

this.”’ 
“<Tell 
Emma!”’ spun 
\ around on me. ‘‘Just 
TORCH MT YN as we get a mystery 
VN Ne E23 ease going, you want 
to up and squeal. Sup- 
STAN pose you do it, when 
OVA vis the case comes to court 
on you'll look more like 
thirty cents than three 
dimes. When the judge 
says to you, ‘On what 
grounds do you accuse 
this woman of being a 
crook?’ youll answer, 
‘Because I heard Jim 
Bell ask her what her 
name was.’ That will 
sound reasonable. now 
won't it? They'll take 
you for a nice, bright 
boy. Then you'll say, 
‘But Jim pretended to 
be her cousin and he 
didn’t know who she 
was.’ And Jim will 


your Annt 


Bill 


ye 
wath 
vay 








down to our town. It 


looked queer, but we There on her knees on the parlor floor was Miss Dirkin, examining the piano legs and shooting 


figured it was all for 
the best. The deacon 
had fifty dollars that he wouldn't have had 
otherwise, and Bill had a new mystery to solve. 


OR a while the mystery didn’t bother us as 
much as Pete La France’s puppies. He had 

a fine lot of eollies, and Bill and I wanted one 
the worst way. We would have swapped our 
heads for a little brown geezer with a white 
ruff, but Pete wanted something more valu- 
able, ten dollars. Pete’s wife had an old piano 
like the one at Deacon Brown’s. This gave Bill 
the start of an idea, He went to the deacon 
and offered to get him a good piano leg for the 
damaged one, plus twenty-five dollars. Then 
he went to Pete and told him that the damaged 
leg would be just as good as the other, once on 
his piano, that his wife would never notice it, 
and that twenty-five dollars was too much to 
spend on a woman’s feelings, anyhow. We were 
to get the brown puppy as our share in the deal. 
It was the evening we took the puppy home 
that we heard about the diamond necklace. Ru- 
pert’s Aunt Addie must have figured that sond- 
ing the piano away meant bad luck for her; the 


glances over her shoulder at the door. 


sat there on our sleds in the shadow of the 
sleigh. Then we unhooked and started home. 

‘*Can you beat it?’’ I finally asked. 

‘*Speck,’’ he panted, for he was that excited, 
‘“there is more in this than meets the eye.”’ 

‘‘There’s quite a bit met the eye and ear al- 
ready,’’ I said. ‘‘ Pretending to be cousins when 
he didn’t even know her name. What are they 
up to?’’ 

‘Tt is as plain as your nose Jim never saw 
her before.’’ 

‘‘The poor fish fell quick and hard for her, 
then.’”’ 

‘* Well, she is the berries for looks.’’ 

‘And for headwork,’’ I pointed out. ‘‘ Before 
you could wink, she had Jim all tied up.”’ 

“<Tt was his own fault. All the same, tied up 
is right. Whatever she has up her sleeve, Jim 
is already what the lawyers eall an accessory 
to the act.’’ 

**He’s a goat,’’ I said. 

‘‘He’s a hooked fish,’’ Bill said. 

‘‘But what can she have up her sleevef 
If she’s a thief, what is there here for her to 





lie, because he is in 
love with her and has 
got to lie now that he 
has gone this far. and 
his word will look as good as yours and better 
because you have already shown yourself to be 
a halt-witted si 

‘*Turn your switeh,’’ I eut in, ‘‘or I’ll sock 
you one on the jaw. Just because you are a nut 
on detective eases and are afraid I’ll queer this 
one for you is no excuse for handing me such 
talk. I’ll keep it under my hat for a while, 
but don’t think I am so soft that I don’t know 
that the police would like to hear what we have 
found out.’’ 

‘‘That makes the mystery all the more valu- 
able,’’ he put in. 

‘* And another thing,’’ I went on, ‘‘I didn’t 
say I was going to squeal. I said we ought to. 
There is a big difference between doing what 
you do and doing what you ought to do. I guess 
you know that if anybody does. I wouldn't 
make trouble for Jim, and you know it.”’ 

**Oh, sure, Speck,’’ he pulled in his horns. 
**T only thought ” 

‘*You thought you could bullyrag. me into 
keeping still so you could work on the case. 
Work on it, but get (Concluded on page 32) 
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LILY VIOLET CATCHES A BLACK GHOST 


What Happened to a Little Girl Pioneer Who Knew All About Black Cats and Moon Signs 


Lily Violet Tevlin for a basketball center, 
and Olivia Coons Biebricker for nothing 
larger than a cheer-leader. 

But the age of basketball and feminine root- 
jng was not to come for many a year. Lily 
Violet stood like a ramrod in her tight-waisted, 
full-skirted dress of print calico, and had al- 
ready put her hair up and her hems down. She 
had a wary eye, had Lily Violet, and a way of 
dropping her voice and looking over her shoul- 


T" LOOK at them, one would have taken 


In the moorlight it looked like a small mountain 
adrift. 


der cautiously. She knew when and how to 
plant things by moon signs, what it portends 
when a rooster crows in the kitchen doorway, 
and more about black eats, broken looking glass- 
es, incantations and potent herbs than many a 
person who was persecuted in Salem for less. 

And Lily Violet had strange dreams, as Olivia 
Coon Biebricker found out to her uneasiness 
while sleeping with Lily Violet and her cold 
feet. 

Olivia woke suddenly, curdled into a ball of 
terror, with Lily Violet clutching her by the 
pig-tails where they joined her plump, pink 
neck. Indians were a common occurrence in 
that day, and sudden reference to the scalp 
made even older settlers nervous. 

‘““Ee-ce-eeh !’’ squeaked Olivia shrilly, and 
landed on her little bare feet on the rag rug be- 
side Lily Violet’s grandmother’s company bed, 
which the two friends were occupying. 

“‘Sh-h-h!’’ warned Lily Violet, sitting up 
and stretching out a lanky arm and silencing 
hand. ‘‘It’s come again.’’ 

““Ooh-oo-ooh!’? shuddered Olivia, this time 
springing for refuge in the patch of white 
moonlight on the blue and white quilt. Her 
round face was pallid, and her pale brown eyes 
were almost colorless with the gleam of fright. 
She hunched up her shoulders and opened her 
mouth to squeal again, when Lily Violet expert- 
ly muffled her with a fat feather pillow. 

‘““What’s come again?’’ was the appeal from 
under the heaving pillow. 

‘My warning,’’ shuddered Lily Violet. ‘‘I’ve 
dreamed it twice before. There is a great bear 
rises on his hind legs, waving a frying pan and 
shouting, ‘Beware of me!’ Right after my first 
dream, the Injuns stole Higgins’s cow; after the 
second dream, little Roy Stockover ran a nail 
in his foot. Something awful is sure to happen. 
Likely as not, the Injuns are on their way to 
sealp us, this minute.”’ 


OLIVIA had freed herself from the pillow 
— and was now wide awake. 
“Well, s’posing they are, what can we do 
about it?’’ she asked. ‘‘Maybe it doesn’t mean 


| Us at all.” 


By Nellie Ballou Crombie 


Bump-bump-bank! Tump! Tump! 

Olivia clutched the quilt over her head, but 
it was Lily Violet who landed on the rag rug, 
gibbering with fright. She started to climb 
out the tiny window, but stuck; she whimpered 
pitifully. 

‘‘Hey! You'll break your neck!’’ warned 
Olivia, tugging at her friend’s slim shanks. 
‘“Where are you going?”’ 

‘*T.-1-let’s g-g-get out of the house,’’ Lily Vio- 
let implored. ‘‘L-l-let’s hide in the evergreens. 
Keep your fingers crossed and flip them against 
your forehead. It’s safety!”’ 

‘‘Oh, you poor granny, sleeping downstairs !”’ 
remembered Olivia, but after they had gained 
terra firma over the roof of the flimsy porch. 


ILY Violet stopped. She began to chew her 

finger-nails, all ten at onee, while the night 

wind flapped her coarse muslin nightdress fan- 
tastically. 

Tump! Boppity-bim! 

Both of the girls jumped clear off the ground. 
The noise came from somewhere in the maze of 
summer-kitchen, kitchen shed, woodshed, smoke- 
house and tool-shed that rambled behind the 
rickety ranch house. 

Blink! Clink! 

Then there was a fierce snort and heavy 
breathing. 

‘““They’re smothering Granny!”’’ wailed Lily 
Violet. ‘‘Oh, she’ll be dead, and can’t tell us 
what to do for smothering! If I could just think 
what it is that stuns Injuns. It’s words you 
say 

Olivia clapped her hands over her ears and 
began to run toward the elump of evergreens, 
shrieking. Lily Violet, equally in panic, was 
at her heels, when a streak of midnight shot 
across their path. Olivia kept on—or intended 
to keep on, if a bony hand of her companion 
had not seized the back of her nightie with des- 
perate grip, so that both the chums went down, 
rolling on the gritty sand and over a baby 
cactus. 

‘“Stoekover’s black eat!’’ hissed Lily Violet. 
‘Sure death in flight! Gotta beat him! Don’t 
eross him!”’ 

Olivia felt her head and shoulders going fast- 
er than her bare feet as She was dragged up and 
toward the ill-fated house again, racing with 
the streak of midnight. 

**T don’t care!’’ she howled. 
Oh, these stickers! Ow, my toe—it’s broken 
With a wrench, she jerked out of Lily Violet’s 
clutch and fell on the ground, while her friend, 
spending twice the energy of a champion racer, 
gained on the terrified Old Inky, who now was 
headed for the haven of jumbled outbuildings. 





‘‘Let me die! 
1"? 


LIVIA raised herself on her elbows and 
stared, horrified. 

No living mortal could have said whether the 
girl or the cat first reached the yawning door 
of the summer kitchen. The flapping nightdress 
and the black streak shot in side by side. 

Olivia waited, breathing hard. There was a 
dreadful silence, broken by a queer ery. Then 
came thuds and more thuds, whacks and snarls. 

“‘T’ll fix you!’’ came in Lily Violet’s high- 
pitched voice. Whack! Whack! Bam! 

Then something that looked like a broom came 
flying out the door. There were gutteral re- 
marks, and the sounds continued. 

Oliiva had started to crawl toward the place, 
with some hazy idea of helping Lily Violet, 
when a dark shape lumbered out of the door and 
came on, snarling, directly toward her. 

The apparition took all the stiffness out of 
her muscles. She swayed and stared. In the 
moonlight it looked to her eyes like a small 
mountain adrift. But something glittered—tit- 
tle eyes and the white of sharp teeth—a bear— 
and from the hungry jaw dripped something 
that fell on the sand reddish and thick to the 
imagination. 


The bear swerved as it noticed Olivia and 
was passing by at its swift and awkward 
stride, when the small fat friend of Lily Violet 
felt the bite of vengeance, even more strongly 
than the prick of cactus and the ache of the 
stubbed toe. 

**Beast!’’ she shrilled, and hurled herself 
at the departing shape. 

‘‘Beast!’’ echoed a voice behind her. Her 
hand was seized by Lily Violet’s bony clasp, 
and once again two muslin nighties humped 
themselves in pursuit, like avenging specters. 

Once a snake wriggled itself out of the way 

,Jjust in time, but Lily Violet paid it no rev- 
erence. 

‘‘. whammed the ugly brute with the 
broom !’’ she boasted. ‘‘I—huh—huh (here she 
gasped for breath) jumped on him in the dark. 
I had—huh—huh—my hands into his hairy 
hide. I thumped him with my fist.’’ 

The pursuit gradually abated, for an unequal 
pair of barefoot runners was no mateh for the 
bruin. 

‘‘Lily Violet!’’ marveled Olivia. 
come over you?”’ 


**What’s 


I ILY Violet, indeed, looked and acted very 
~ strangely—for her. 

**You never stopped to say your charm be- 
fore we passed Dead Man Stones,’ shivered 
Oliva, looking back at the eairn on the hill. 
‘And a snake crossed our path = 

‘*T whammed his back with a broom!” went 
on Lily Violet, evidently beyond hearing of 
Olivia’s voice. ‘‘He snapped at me, and I 
threw a churn lid. I missed him, but it almost 
whizzed past his terrible big head, Then he 
backed away. He was seared; he was seared 
of me—Lily Violet Tevlin, and he seooted. He 
was seared of me. Boof! How I whammed him, 
Olivia! I couldn’t hurt him much, but I ele- 
gantly enjoyed bashing him. I wish you’d 
seen me.’”’ 

Olivia’s agony increased. She tried to lead 
Lily Violet back home, tried to quiet her, but 
to no purpose. 

‘‘That’s the Hang Tree,”’ 





she whispered, as 





A cowboy had seen a writhing body. 


‘they lingered near a gnarled pine. ‘‘Come 
away, Lily dear!’’ 

‘Then look at me!’’ chanted her friend. She 
gave a jump and caught the lowest branch, a 
mere stub, with her bony hands, and swung to 
and fro, laughing hysterically. ‘‘ What can a 
tree do to anybody?’’ she demanded. ‘‘ After 
I whammed a bear, no tree can scare me.’’ 
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Olivia, remembering Lily Violet’s tale of how 
the hang branch would reach down and a knot- 
ted hand would seize thieves and ruffians and 
jerk them into mid-air, watehed Lily Violet 
now, with wite eyes and gaping mouth. 

‘And looky here!’’ Lily Violet took~ the 
homeward way, but veered past the cairn of 
stones, about which went some old and ugly 
sunerstition, She serabbled up some stones as 
she went, and threw them with her gangling 
right arm, straight at the eairn, where they 
landed with a hollow reverberation and rolled, 
rattling, down to the bottom of the gray heap. 

‘*Come on out, you!”’ she eried. ‘‘] whammed 
a bear, and I reckon I could wham a spook. I 
don’t believe in you, anyway! No, sir! If you 
can’t come out but once a year, you’re as good 
as stay-dead, and I'll bet vou can’t run as fast 
as I ean. I beat a black cat. I’m thru with 
black cats, and hang trees and stone heaps.’’ 

**Oh, Lily Violet Tevlin!”” reproached Olivia. 
‘*What would your dear, dead granny say! You 
don’t seem to think of her at all. Have you lost 
your mind? Look, there’s some of her precious 
blood on that stone, where the bear dripped it 
from his cruel jaws. We ought to pray or some- 
thing. Pray she isn’t clear dead! Pray we can 
find her well enongh to be asked how to cure 
her with charms.”’ 


LIVIA clutched Lily Violet in her arms and 
the tears ran down her plump, pale face. 

‘‘Hey? What?’ gasped Lily Violet. ‘‘ You 
aren’t having premonitions, are vou? Did you 
dream it, or what ?”’ 

‘His mouth—all bloody!’’ pleaded Oliva, 
making the gesture of whiskers with her trem- 
bling hands. ‘‘Gore dripping on the sand. 
Groans and snorts—terrible! In the house, be- 
fore you went in!”’ 

‘Oh, that!’? mourned Lily Violet, ‘‘ And 
there’s something that can’t be whammed away. 
But it was our berry preserves. not Granny, 
that he dripped. All gone! All spoiled! Yet I 
think it was worth it. Just look at me. Kitty! 
Kitty! Come, Kitty!”’ 


The unlucky eat was slinking away when it 
heard the invitation and approached the friend- 
ly voice doubtfully. 

**S-s-st Seat!’’ Lily Violet raised her thin 
arms and’sent it seudding. Then she took long, 
elaborately careful steps to cross the dread line 
of its going. ‘‘ Look what I dare!’’ she exulted. 

‘*What has got into you?’’ demanded Olivia. 

‘*T don’t- know, but it feels fine!’’ said Lily 
Violet. ‘‘ All my life I’ve been seared. I thought 
if you did this and did that, like avoiding black 
cats and ladders across the path, and watched 
the moon carefully, and took herbs to keep off 
sicknesses, you might stand a chance of living 
to be as old as Granny. But the minute I up 
with the broom and whammed the bear and he 
started to run, I had a queer feeling as if a load 
fell off my back. I wasn’t seared. It came into 
my head maybe the Lord doesn’t run things 
that way after all—by signs; do you reckon 
He'd give a poor cannibal seven years of bad 


‘ luck, if the missionary hadn’t thought to tell 


him what it means to break a looking-glass?”’ 

‘‘Tt doesn’t seeem reasonable,’’ admitted 
Olivia. ‘‘But what are you going to do:about 
it now ?’’ 

‘*Act as if I were a cannibal,’’ proclaimed 
Lily Violet. She doubled up her fists, stretched 
out her arms, then thumped her thin chest in 
a grand manner. Olivia edged away from her, 
but seeing she meant no violence, nodded ap- 
proval. 

‘‘Tt’d be interesting to try,’’ she seconded. 
‘Tf too much began to happen to you, you could 
crawl back, of course.’’ 

‘‘Not me!’’ Lily Violet declared. ‘‘I’d ’most 
rather be brave and dead before my old age, 
than preserved in scaredness like dear old 
Granny. This is going to be a shock to her, 
Olivia.’”’ 

It was no later than the next day that the 
two girls had the chance to stick up for their 
resolution, 

Eve witnesses to the most frightful and ex- 
travagant goings-on appeared on neighborly 
rounds from house to house of the little settle- 


— 


ment. Lily Violet’s granny, being an authority 
on superstitions, was much sought after. , 

A cowboy, riding home late from the Req 
Cliff store, had seen a writhing body suspended 
from the Hang Tree, and had caught fiendish 
voices. The next morning, daring to venture 
close, he found no trace of the ghostly appari. 
tion. , 

His story was corroborated by Inchy Miles. 
the widow of a prospector, who lived on the 
hill a quarter of a mile to the west of the ae. 
cursed spot. 

Hearing shrieks in the night, she rose and 
hurried toward the valley. A great black shape, 
Satan, no doubt, in the disguise of some beast 
never made on earth, tore past her like the 
wind, pursued at a distanee by angels in snowy 
garments. Inchy was rather disappointed to 
find anybody else had shared her vision. 

Dear old Granny Tevlin was greatly upset, 
She had looked upon her superstitions as she 
did her ancient songs and the relies stored away 
in her wooden chest with the iron lock. To be 
confronted with a present and unexplained 
mystery was not to her liking. 


UT Lily Violet’s abrupt and noticeable 
change from a cowering mortal to some- 
thing like an ungovernable tomboy, soon took 
all her prayers and attention. It was only when 
they saw her distress, that the two friends un- 
dertook to set her mind at rest by telling of 
the thieving bear and the whamming of it by 
Lily Violet. 
It was quite certain that two girls, one as 
thin as Lily Violet and the other as tiny as 
Olivia, could not have eaten so many preserved 
berries as inspection showed to be missing, so 
the solution to the mystery was announced 
at an elegant quilting party, and so relieved 
were the neighbors, who had stopped going 
out after dark-fall, that they voted to cut down 
the Hang Tree and level the cairn of stones, 
which was done. And the proof of my tale 
is there—neither cairn nor tree can be found, 
even unto this present day. 


TEACHING THE COMMUNITY TO SING 


Group Singing Is Coming to Be a Feature of Corn Belt Farm Meetings 


UNDREDS of communities and small or- 
, ganizations thruout the state of Iowa 

are making a regular feature of group 
singing in their meeting programs. Folks like 
to entertain themselves, and. above all, they 
like to sing. Active, efficient business men 
stop for a few minutes each week to meet to- 
gether in luncheon elubs where a feature of the 
program is always community singing. Chureh- 
es, Sunday schools, schools, boys’ and girls’ or- 
ganizations, women’s clubs and rural organiza- 
tions of all types recognize the need of it in 
arousing interest, stimulating spirit and unit- 
ing feeling. 

Blackhawk county, last winter, had a sing- 
ing contest among the township Farm Bureaus. 
Leaders from several of the townships met 
regularly for several months with Professor 
C. A. Fullerton, who is at the head of the 
musie department of the Iowa State Teachers’ 
College. Five of these organizations trained 
choruses, which appeared in competition as a 
main feature on the program at the annual 
pienic held by the county Farm Bureau. . It 
was a very happy oeceasion. Other townships 
have decided that they will take part in next 
vear’s contest. 


N BRINGING up the subject of community 

singing in the state, one must in fairness 
give special recognition to other developments 
which have taken place under the leadership 
of Professor Fullerton. In this connection, it 
should be stated that he has worked out and 
demonstrated plans whereby it is now possible, 
with the use of ‘reproducing machines, to have 
singing of the right type conducted in every 
rural school. There are thousands of school 
children who are now enjoying good songs by 
following out the plans which have been de- 
veloped during his years of service to the 


state. Numbers of farm people have become 
acquainted with him personally at the meet- 
ings of the state Farm Bureau federation and 
at the various county institutes where he 
meets with the teachers and the community 
leaders. 


HE farm women of Jowa last year decided 

upon five different songs which they are 
now practicing with the idea of having the 
words and the tunes learned, to sing together 
when they meet at the state federation con- 
ference, which will be held during January. 
These are ‘‘America,’’ ‘‘ America the Beau- 
tiful,’’ ‘Old Folks at Home,’’ ‘‘ Little Brown 
Chureh in the Vale’’ and ‘‘Juanita.’’ Those 
who follow out the plan adopted by these farm 
women will avoid being found in the embar- 
rassing predicament of the Americans on the 
ship who attempted to follow other groups 
in the singing of their national song, and dis- 
covered very soon after they had started the 
second verse of ‘‘America,’’* that they were 
mixed up on the words and so had to let it 
fizzle out. 

For the past three years, the girls’ Four-H 
Clubs in Iowa have had singing and musi¢ 
memory contests as a part of their club work. 
This work has been stimulated and inspired 
at the state and county meetings by the lead- 
ership of Miss Fannie R. Buchanan, of the 
educational department of the Victor Talking 
Machine Company. It would be wholly in- 
adequate simply to say that these activities 
have been enjoyed. It has been much more 
than that. They have added spirit and have 
led to a keener appreciation of other types of 
art as well as music. 

Those who are interested in the development 
of community singing point out that there 
are four essential points. The first of these 


is the choice of songs which are familiar to 
most of the people; the second is the provision 
of song books, slides or charts, whereby every- 
body present will have the words; the third 
is accompaniment, and the fourth is a leader 
to beat time and inspire all to take part. 

The choice of the songs, of course, will vary 
somewhat with the different leaders. National 
and patriotic songs will always have a place. 
The well-known and popular ‘‘Iowa Corn 
Song,” which has been called by Robert Law- 
rence the greatest of all songs for community 
singing, can be used very successfully, even 
if there is no accompaniment. Then there are 
the old-time melodies and popular songs, such 
as “‘Old Folks at Home,’’ ‘‘Old Black Joe.” 
‘‘Juanita,’’ ‘‘Sehool Days,’’ ‘‘Love’s Old 
Sweet Song,’’ ‘‘My Bonnie,’’ ‘‘My Old Ken- 
tucky Home’? and ‘‘When You and I Were 
Young, Magegie.’’ These never lack interest, 
and will always form the main part of a com- 
munity singing program. Then there are what 
are known as the ‘‘mouth openers.’’ In this 
group may properly come ‘‘Liza Jane,” 
‘*Smiles,’’ ‘‘Mistress Shady,’’ the ‘‘ Howdy- 
Do’’ songs and rounds. 


[X FURNISHING the words for singing, 

there is no better means than lantern slides, 
where, in a dark or a semi-dark room, the 
words are thrown on a screen and the leader 
stands just enough in the light (as Professor 
MacRae did at the Iowa State Fair), so that 
every one as he looks at the words will also 
he able to see the leader’s arms beating the 
time. Most leaders of community singing will 
give second choice to charts, and then there 
are the song books and the song sheets. The 
‘*Golden Book of Favorite Songs,’’ ‘‘101 Best 
Songs’’ and ‘‘Twice 55 Songs’’ are all very 
popular.—W. H. Stacy. 
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“W HAT was the most outstanding thing 


that happened to you on your trip 
last summer ?’’ asked several of my 
friends after my wife and I returned recently 
from a 9,000 mile trip in Osear III, our Pull- 
manized auto. ‘‘It must have been great,’’ they 


OKLAHOMA, 


Job, Junior Limps Painfully Into the Great Open Spaces of the Southwest 








TEXAS WELCOME FLOOD 


By Francis A. Flood 


have been able to find a few flaws in the Garden 
of Eden, heaven, or what-have-you? But before 
I left that remarkable young city, the enterpris- 
ing capital of that newest and in many respects 

the most remarkable 








argued, ‘‘ plenty of time, go where you pleased, 
good car and equipment, and then the position 
you were in, Your standing as a farm paper man 
—all in all an ideal setting for a most interest- 
ing trip. There could have been nothing the 
matter with that.”’ 

There was one outstanding thing that did 
happen .o me, one memory which 
stands out from all the rest—and I 
repeat the word ‘‘stand’’ advised- 
ly because that was all I could do 
when I had that boil. These enthu- 
siastic friends who had raved about 
the ‘‘position’’ I was in, my fortu- 
nate ‘‘standing’’ and the ideal ‘‘set- 
ting’ for my interesting trip didn’t 
know all the details. I wasn’t ‘‘sit- 
ting pretty’’ all the time, and once 
there was something decidedly the 
Inatter. 

The editor said I mustn’t tell just 
where I had that boil, but I think 
I will write it anyway, and if he 
has as much difficulty cutting it out 
as the doctors did my boil, you will 
get the truth. I had it in Missouri 
~—in the south end! 

An Ozark mountain doctor had 
the first chance at me and he made 
what the doctor in Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
ealled a ‘‘medical incision.’’ And after that 
tutting remark about the Ozarkian the Tulsa 
man began to look over his own knife kit, and 
if the size of a gash a doctor can cut measures 
his abilty, this Tulsan was a real surgeon. The 
next day I went to see a doctor in Oklahoma 
City, and that man—well, I could go on and re- 
late my experiences with each one of the four 
doctors that I visited in three different states, 
but I can boil down the description of their 
promiscuous whittling on my person by simply 
saying that when they were all thru, the locus 
operandi looked like the champs de guerre—if 
you can understand the German accent of my 
typewriter. 


NYWAY, I wasn’t the only one who suf- 
fered. The way it finally worked out— 

hot the boil but that part of the trip—was that 
We were at last forced to quarter ourselves on 
some kind and hospitable friends in Oklahoma 
City for four days until my boil had been mas- 
tered. These Oklahoma Cityans were friends in 
heed, and I only hope that I can return exactly 
the same favor to them some time in the future. 
Needless to say, I was not in a very fitting 
frame of mind to receive a favorable impres- 
Sion of any city or state when I arrived in 
Oklahoma, the Sooner state. I would probably 


oe 





An attractive farm home in Oklahoma, 


young state in the 
Union, my wife told me 
that I was rapidly de- 
veloping into a_ real 
Sooner myself. It does 
not take long to become 
a full-fledged Oklaho- 
man, for everybody in 
the state has become one 
since 1889, only thirty- 
seven years ago. And 
nearly every one in that 
famous, up-to-date, pro- 
gressive Sooner state is 
either a devout Oklaho- 
man and proud of it, or 
else he is developing in- 
to one just as fast as 
he can. 

The impressions that 
the people of the United 
States as a whole gradu- 
ally cultivate concerning some individual states 
are as erroneous as they are interesting, and 
Oklahoma is one of those misunderstood states. 
California, for instanee, is not just simply a 
land of eternal sunshine, fruit and flowers, and 
the southern coast of Alaska has a much more 
mild climate than our own middle-western 





the most up-to-date of any city, large or small, 
old or young, in the whole United States. The 
big, new, modern buildings in the carefully 
planned business district, the magnificent resi- 
dences, the efficient and comprehensive system 
of parks and boulevards that have all been laid 
out after a definite, unified program, the rail- 
roads, the oil and other industries supporting 
the ‘most stable basis of all for the permanent 
development of a great city, agriculture—these 
all give the impression of a well-built city with 
a well-built future. 


N SHORT, I was not nearly so hard-boiled 

about the state of Oklahoma after I had been 
there for a few days and had had the mistakes 
and false impressions swept away by facts and 
actual observation. And then, too, the disap- 
pearance of my boil undoubtedly had some- 
thing to do with my increasing respect for the 
state and the joy of living. 

Our first morning in Oklahoma we stopped 
in a Tulsa garage to get one of Osear’s tires 
mended, and I asked a friendly, intelligent-ap- 
pearing soul there, ‘‘ Well, now that we're here 
in this famous state of Oklahoma, that I’ve 
heard so much about all my life, what is there 
to see, and where shall I go to see it?’’ 

He took one look at my Nebraska license and 
started in: 

**Boy, you want to go up to Ponea City, or 
anywhere up there in the oil country, and see 
them Injuns. Great sight. Hundreds of ’em 
and just lousy with money. Big cars—why, 
everybody wants to outdo the rest. One old 
buck wanted to get a bigger automobile than 

any of the other Indians, so he 











Quite a few Texas houses have this gangway thru the middle. 


states. I learned upon visiting Arkansas that 
it is not a primitive land of backwoods farmers 
and moonshining hill-billies entirely. Nebraska 
and Towa are not overrun with wild Indians as 
the New Yorkers believe, and New York City is 
not entirely overrun with bootleggers, as we of 
the middle-west sections sometimes believe. And 
I found that instead of 


bought a great, big, white hearse— 
yes, sir, a hearse, mind you, and he 
loads up his squaws in the back end 
aud he and his white driver sit up 
on the front seat looking as big as 
the whole Cherokee Strip. Sure, 
white drivers! White help in their 
houses, too. They’ve got all the 
money in the world, and they spend 
it, too.’’ 

It seemed to me that ‘‘Lo. the 
poor Indian’’ is high, jack and the 
game in Oklahoma. 

Another man in the garage then 
stepped up, and showing the univer- 
sal desire to give information to a 
tourist, offered his bit: ‘‘ You want 
to look up some of the historic places 
around here, too. Oklahoma has had 
some great men in her history. Now 
there’s Al Jennings, the famous 
train robber, who shone in state pol- 
ities after he got out of the penitentiary. And 
there’s Jack Walton, who broke into every 
newspaper headline in the country when the 
state celebrated his inauguration as governor 
of Oklahoma at the time of the famous Walton 
barbecue, and later kicked -him out of office. 
You should see Claremore, the town that Will 








the rampant and swash- 
buckling outlaw that the 
Sooner state is some- 
times believed to be, it is 
just about the most pro- 
gressive and altogether 
the most promising of 
any of the forty-seven 
states in the Union that 
it has been my pleasure 
to visit. (I can not com- 
pare it with West Vir- 
ginia, because I have 
never been in West Vir- 
ginia. ) 

Oklahoma City, for 
instance, appeared to me 
to be the finest and the 
most modern city of its 
size and age that I have 
ever visited, and one of 











The horses in Oklahoma are mules but they do heaps of farming with them. 
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Rogers has immortalized, and then there is 
Pawnee Bill’s ranch and the 101 ranch, and the 
booming, scarlet, new oil towns that are spring- 
ing up over night. Oh, this is a great state, Il] 
tell you.”’ 

It all sounded sensational enough, to be sure, 
and I had begun to think that I had arrived at 
the fountain head of all newspaper seareheads, 
when fT noticed that the automobile of my first 
informant bore an Iowa license plate, and that 
my second adviser had come from Illinois. May- 
be they were qualified to reflect a true interpre- 
tation of the great Sooner state after all. 


HUNTED up Carl Williams and Clarence 

Roberts, of the Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman, 
and asked them what to see in Oklahoma, or, 
rather, what I should see if I had not been for- 
bidden by my unfortunate boil from seeing 
anything at all. 

‘*You ean drive over Oklahoma and see a cot- 
ton acreage that is second only to that of the 
great state of Texas,’’ I was told. ‘‘Oklahoma 
has stood second in cotton production for a 
number of years, and ours is not a one-crop 
state, either, for this same Oklahoma ranks 
from third to fifth every year in the production 
of wheat also. In fact, in 1924, Oklahoma was 
third of all states in the per capita value of all 
its agricultural products. Three-fourths of the 
state’s population live on farms or in country 
towns. In other words, if you will turn a deaf 
ear to all the trumpet blowings of outsiders who 
are usually painting Oklahoma as a sensational, 
swash-bueckling young upstart. and will go out 
and visit with some of the real residenters here, 
you will find that the fortyv-eighth star in Old 
Glory stands for as stolid and solid a state as 
any of them. It is true that Oklahoma produces 
more oil and more of certain other minerals 
than any other state in the Union—and we’re 
not ashamed of these additional resourees—but 
Oklahoma is fundamentally an agricultural 
state, and a plum good one!’’ 

‘‘How about all this sensational history of 
Oklahoma, tho?’’ I asked. 

‘“‘The most interesting page in all of Okla- 
homa’s history,’’ replied Mr. Roberts, *‘and the 
story that most clearly portrays the Sooner 
spirit that caused this unsettled territory to 
start from absolute seratch only thirty-seven 
years ago and blossom out into what von ean 
see here today, is the story of the original set- 
tlement. It is the story of “Eighty-nine.”’ 

And then I was told again that heroie epie of 
Oklahoma’s nativity, the historical classic of 
the conception and birth of a state in one single 


day, a story of pioneering and development that 
has no precedent and no parallel in all the vol- 
umes of history. It was not an armed invasion, 
nor yet a passive submission to conquest. It was 
not the gradual fighting back of the frontier by 
the persistent and patient pioneer who settled 
the remainder of the west. It was simply the 
birth, baptism and confirmation in the single 
burst of one historic day—the springing of a 
great commonwealth from virgin sod in the 
passing of one Oklahoma sun—the enactment 
of one of the most unique dramas in all the 
magie story of the building of our west. It was 
the ‘‘rush of °89.”’ 

The morning of April 22, 1889, seven coun- 
ties of what is now Oklahoma were uninhabited 
entirely, uncultivated, and undeveloped; the 
evening of that same day found 100,000 people 
‘‘at home’’ on their own farms in that same 
territory. There were two cities, one of 15,000 
people and another of 10,000 people where that 
morning there had been only virgin sod. 

If a moving picture had been taken showing 
the years and years taken im the development 
of the middle-west and the migrations over the 
Oregon trail, and then this moving picture were 
flashed upon the screen in the course of a few 
hours, that picture would show just about what 
took place in Oklahoma that day in 1889. 

By noon of that historie day a hundred thou- 
sand people, from all over the United States, 
were waiting at the line, held in cheek by United 
States soldiers, waiting for the bugle that would 
offically open the last state in the Union. Spe- 
cial train after special train, all crowded to 
capacity, were waiting with the front trucks on 
the line; fast’ horses imported from Kentucky 
for this very occasion were champing at the 
bits; buekboards, buggies, earts and ox-drawn 
wagons were lined up for miles and miles along 
the boundary line of this promised land that 
had been so long reserved from settlers and de- 
velopment. 


WHEN the minute came and the bugle ealls 

were relayed up and down the line, the 
hundred thousand rushed across and poured 
into Oklahoma, each person trying to reach the 
160-acre tract that he, had previously picked 
out, and then trying to hold it from the others 
who came thundéring after. There were some 
enterprising daredevils who had sneaked into 
the territory ahead of time, and then hid out 
in canyons or any place where they could de- 
pend upon living unnoticed by the soldiers for 
the few days prior to the opening. At noon on 
the appointed day these ‘‘Sooners’’ as they 


were called at that time had first chance at the 
choice farms and town lots—providing they 
could get away with it. : 

That was the genesis of Oklahoma, that won. 
der state that was born in the flash of a magi. 
cian’s pan, and that has developed in the shor 
thirty-seven years of its phenomenal history ty 
tower above the heads of most of the olde 
states in agricultural and mineral production, 

How does it look, you ask? 

I’m sorry to say that except for the cotton 
fields in the southern part of the state, it looks 
almost exactly like Nebraska or any of the oth. 
er middle-western states, I am sorry that jt 
looked that way to me because it gives me noth. 
ing unusual to write about, and that’s why ] 
went down there. I visited with several farm. 
ers in Canadian county and on south to the 
Texas line, and found the grain and mixed 
farmers there having the same difficulties ang 
suceesses that we have here in Nebraska, with 
just as many friends in congress to keep them 
stirred up without doing anything else about it, 


AND so, after nearly a week in the Sooner 

state, most of which time was devoted to 
worrying both myself and others about my boil, 
we crossed the Red river into Texas, visited the 
packing plants and stoeckyards at Fort Worth, 
and then drove across that young continent of 
Texas into western Louisiana. Texas marked 
our official entry into the real south, which was 
exactly what I’d hoped it would be. Miles and 
miles of cotton, and most of it growing on land 
as black as a villain’s heart and as rich as an 
Oklahoma Indian. 

The ‘‘Old South’’ began to assert itself just 
as soon as we crossed the Louisiana line, We 
began to see the famous big plantations, miles 
long and beautiful to see. The planter’s “‘big 
house’’ was usually a veritable mansion set in 
among old, old live oaks and surrounded by 
beautiful lawns, shrubs, gardens and graceful 
driveways. These planters’ houses seemed to us 
to personify the real spirit of the old south and 
we decided that we would stay all night 
in one of them before we left the state of Louis 
iana. The fact that we didn’t even know the 
name of a single one of these aristocrats of 
the south did not serve to discourage us. We 
had heard of the traditional hospitality of the 
southerners and we were aware of our own 
resources. It seemed to be a combination that 
promised to be fruitful—and it was. 

Our visit with the planter’s family on one of 
these great cotton plantations in Louisiana will 
be described in the next installment. 


RADIO HELPS CATCH TWO THIEVES 


Marked Poultry Aroused Buyer’s Suspicion When Offered for Sale 


ANTA CLAUS ecouldn’t have made Mrs. 
S Lynden Young, of Corning. any happier 
by bringing her gifts than she was when 
her thirty-one prize purebred Rhode Island Red 


chickens were returned to her recently. For 
these chickens meant a lot to Mrs. Young. All 
summer she had eared for them. She was plan- 
ning to have some high-class pullets and cock- 
erels for sale and to use others in increasing her 
already fine flock. Every morning she went out 
to the poultry house and anxiously looked at 
them. She knew thieves were about, and she 
hoped each morning they had let her flock 
alone. Thanksgiving Day she counted them and 
was thankful they had lived and grown. But 
the morning after Thanksgiving, the prize 
chickens were gone. Thieves had finally discov- 
ered the Reds and made away with Mrs. 
Young’s pride and joy. Thirty-one of the 
chickens, marked with leg-bands, failed to re- 
spond to her morning visit. The thing she had 
feared all summer had happened. Her chick- 
ens had been stolen. 

She called her husband in her moment of 
grief. What could be done? 

Young didn’t waste any time. He was a 
member of Wallaces’ Farmer Service Bureau 
and remembered there was a reward of fifty 
dollars posted to protect its members. He also 
remembered that a radio station, KFNF, Henry 


By W. E. Drips, Service Bureau Editor 


Field, at Shenandoah, had been talking about 
rewards and thieves. Why not call him up and 
ask him to warn poultry buyers to be on the 
lookout for the well-marked chickens? His fath- 
er-in-law, T. W. Haviland, who lived in Corn- 
ing, a few miles away, was told about the theft 
and when he heard Young’s suggestion about 
informing the world via radio, he was enthu- 
siastic. 

‘*Fine idea,’’ he said. ‘‘And we want those 
chickens back. It’s a dirty, low-down trick for 
thieves to steal-a woman’s stuff. Say, I’m go- 
ing to add another fifty dellars to that reward 
if we get those chickens.”’ 

So the message went forth thru the air, tell- 
ing people to watch out for the banded Rhode 
Island Reds, and that there was a total of one 
hundred dollars awaiting the person who cap- 
tured the thieves. 

That same morning, at Cumberland, in Cass 
county, fifty miles away, C. H. Spencer, man- 
ager of the Farmers’ Co-operative Company, 
opened shop. The company bought poultry, 
and when the place was open only a short time, 
Lyman Worthington, assistant manager, came 
up front and advised Spencer that two young 
fellows were out back wanting to sell some 
chickens. Spencer went to the back door and 


there were two men in an old automobile who 
had chickens in the back of the car, packed in 
a small space. They were strangers to Spencer, 
and he became suspicious at once. 

‘Sure, I'll buy them,’’ he told the men, who 
said they were Dewey Huffman and Alva 
Brooks, of Cass county, ‘‘but I don’t know you, 
so if vou can be identified it will help.’’ Huff- 
man claimed that would be easy, and named 4 
man at Massena who knew them. So Spencer 
went out to look at the poultry, but not until 
he had asked Worthington to eall the Massena 
man and ask about the case. Spencer found 
fifty-two chickens, and when he came to some 
with metal markers he was more suspicious than 
eyer. But he erated the chickens and as he went 
back to his desk he asked his assistant about 
the phone eall. Worthington told him the op- 
erator at Massena said there was no such per- 
son there by that name. * 


PENCER was sure, he told me, that he had 
two thieves on hand, but what to do with 
them was the problem. He asked Worthington 
to weigh the crates, and he slipped out the front 
door to look for the town marshal, but he was 
away. Then Spencer saw the mayor of Cumber- 
land go into the restaurant. The mayor prob- 
ably had authority to make an arrest, so Spen- 
cer went after him. (Concluded on page 30) 
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WHERE THE OX TEAM STILL IS FOUND 


How a Maine Farm Girl Taught “Them Spotted Oxen” to “Gee” and “Hish” 


experiences in our childhood which we 
look back upon from the vantage point 

of age and experience with amusement, tinged 
sometimes with regret. Like the average farm 
child, I had many pets—calves, lambs and colts 
—hut of them all I think my ‘‘spotted oxen’’ 
were my favorites. With them I had many hap- 
py days on our Maine farm, and rich experi- 
ences Which are still vivid in my memory. The 
following, I think, is one of the most amusing. 

The summer that I was ten vears old we had 
what I considered a valuable addition to our 
family. My oldest brother bought a pair of 
six-weeks-old Ayrshire steers to raise. Ours has 
always been one of the old-fashioned farms 
where the heavy work is done by oxen. I had 
always driven them but had never trained any 
calves. However, my parents decided that I was 
old enough to be of some use. and that the edu- 
cation of these ealves would provide me with 
experience and work enough to keep me out of 
mischief. I was eager for the job. In the light 
of subsequent events, I had cause to remember 
the saying, ‘‘ Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly 
to be wise.’’ 

The steers were little beauties, red and white, 
well matched except that on one the red spots 
were light, on the other so dark as to look nearly 
-black. The similarity ended with their color. In 
disposition they were as far apart as possible. 
The light one was loving and placid; the dark 
one eyed me with infinite scorn and greeted me 
with a vicious and well-timed kick. 


Me of us who were raised on a farm had 


THE training began almost at once. I was 
full of confidence and ignorance, chiefly 
ignorance. At first I led them around on a hal- 
ter, one at a time, trying to impress the vocal 
commands of ‘‘Gee’’ and ‘‘Hish’’ on their 
minds. I believe most authorities in books say 
“Haw,’’ but I never heard a teamster use the 
word. The light steer seemed to know just what 
I expected and to be anxious to please. Not so 
the dark one; his tactics were far different. He 
insisted upon being dragged, bracing his feet 
stubbornly. So I cut a long, stout choke-cherry 
switch and proceeded to use it—not sparingly. 
After the stick had fallen several times, that 
ealf decided he’d go somewhere else and go 
quickly. Being unprepared for such a move, J 
went along, too, in a most undignified manner. 
A large audience of summer boarders enjoyed 
the scene immensely. [I didn’t blame them. 
There is nothing graceful in the appearance of 
anyone hanging onto a rope, to the other end of 
which is attached a lively ealf, engaged in put- 
ting the greatest possible space between himself 
and a given point in the shortest possible time. 
Eventually he tired and stopped. but not before 
I was reduced to an almost helpless state. Ap- 
parently he had discovered the error of his ways 
for he returned to the barn meekly enough. 
It was several weeks before I had the courage 
to hitch the calves up double. When I did, I 


had just twice as much tronble on my hands. 
There was no yoke on the farm small enough 
for my needs, so I had to use a fearful and 
wonderful combination of ropes At first I got 
the calves too close together and they stepped 
Then I got them too 


on each other’s feet. 


By Elizabeth B. Thomas 


























far apart and the off one (the evil one of the 
pair) swung around and stood facing the nigh 
one. Progress was necessarily slow and attend- 
ed with much sweating, tugging and loss of my 
none to stable temper. Eventually, however, 
they became accustomed to their task and gave 
me very little trouble. They grew and thrived 
amazingly and became a very handsome team, 
especially so because I brushed and combed 
them daily with great care. 


HEN snow fell, my brother took an old 

bob-sled, built a seat and put a pole in 
it, and I rode in state. Going away from home, 
the steers required much prodding and shout- 
ing to make them move at all, but coming back 
was another matter. _ They were long-legged 
and wiry, and they developed an amazingly 
swift trot. so swift, in fact, that it took a pretty 
good-gaited horse to keep pace with them. But 
once started, nothing stopped them, that is, 
nothing short of a stone wall or a steam roller. 
I became so used to them that their antics 
disturbed me not at all, but I was foreed to 
ride in lonely state the greater part of the 
time. Several times I did get friendly neigh- 
bors to take a spin with me, but they gener- 
ally ended the ride white and shaken, grip- 
ping the seat with both hands. One trip was 


~ always enough ; they never came back for more. 


One irate man, after being taken over two 
ditches and one stump, remarked that the only 
reason the steers didn’t kill me was because I 
was born to be hanged. Perhaps he was right; 
at any rate, the steers didn’t kill me or even 
hurt me. 

I broke the placid light red one to the sad- 
dle and to harness, and spent much time rid- 



































ing him around the fields. He didn’t take very 
kindly to having a bit poked into his mouth, 
but in time he came to tolerate it. But I have 
never claimed that my control over him was 
perfect. I ean remember several occasions 
when I was taken thru places where I had ab- 
solutely no desire to go. There are limits to 
the patience of the calmest of animals. ‘rhe 
other steer steadfastly refused all such foolish- 
ness as bits and harness. He considered a yoke 
bad enough. I used to ride him sometimes when 
he was loose in the pasture, but I generally 
alighted in a very sudden and undignified man- 
ner—not always on the softest of ground. 


T THAT time there was an elderly man in 

our neighborhood who owned a young and 
exceedingly crazy-headed horse. It was this 
man’s custom on Sunday to load his whole fam- 
ily into a large double-runnered pung and take 
them for a ride. His family consisted of him- 
self, two elderly ladies and a somewhat younger 
man afflicted with rheumatism. No member of 
the group could be called spry. On the partieu- 
lar Sunday afternoon of which I am speaking, 
the family started upon a ride just as I was re- 
turning from one. My ride had been rather 
long and the steers had settled down to a 
steady jog trot. As I got to the bottom of a 
short hill in front of my father’s house, f heard 
the voice of my elderly neighbor saying, ‘‘ Git 
up, git up there.”” So I spoke to the steers to 
move them out of the road. Before I could get 
them over, the horse topped the hill. What fol- 
lowed was exceedingly swift action. Apparent- 
ly, the sight was too much for the horse’s over- 
wrought nerves; he reared, spun on his hind 
legs, dragged the pung over a good-sized stone 
wall and back into the road, setting out for 
home on a dead gallop. The move had been so 
sudden that the occupants of the sled had 
all been tipped from their seats to the floor. 
The last vision I had was of several pairs of 
legs waving frantically in the air, while the 
old man cried, ‘‘Whoa!’’ at the top of his 
voice. Each ‘‘Whoa!’’ spurred the animal on 
to greater effort. 


HE following day the elderly man paid a 

call on my father, walking. He desired that 
I and my ‘‘spotted oxen’’ be kept off the main 
highway in future, so that he might travel in 
peace and safety. His speech was long and 
punctuated with much waving of arms and 
strong language. But my father was unmoved 
and he told the angry man that he guessed the 
road was free to everybody. The poor old man 
finally rose, saying, ‘‘ Well, I guess I shall hev 
to sell my horse. It’s too bad, for the only thing 
he’s seared of is them spotted oxen.’’ The term 
**spotted oxen’’ stuck to the steers from that 
day on. The old man did not sell his horse, but 
never traveled near my haunts afterward. 

In due time the steers began to do their share 
of the farm work, The off one, who, in spite of 
his contrary streak, was my favorite, died when 
he was three years old, having overstrained 
himself. The nigh one is living today at a good 
old age, still doing his share of the work with 
a elumsy and thick-headed Holstein for his 
mate. 
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CHRISTMAS 


HIS is a good time of year to express again 

our eonviction that love, guided by intelli- 
gence, is the most effective tool with which to 
build a happier world. Heaven knows we are 
not over equipped with either benevolence or 
brains, but our particular shortage is in the 
field of a generous affection for the rest of the 
human race. When the sum of our various 
kinds of knowledge is added up, it seems that 
as a race we know a tremendous lot. Lament- 
ably, we seem, as a rule, to use that knowledge 
to make our fellows more uncomfortable. In 
our rougher moments, we use it to maim and to 
kill them; in colder blood, we starve and abuse 
them; even in apparently amiable periods, we 
demand that our associates conduct their lives 
in ways that seem to us best. 

We need more knowledge, rightly enough, 
but we need still worse the kindly impulses that 
will make that knowledge count for human wel- 
fare. All of us need to stop frequently and con- 
sider whether it is worth while, in this short 
space of life, to spend precious moments in hat- 
ing and fighting anybody, We are all bound 
on the same journey, and to a common port. 
Why not use what powers we have to make the 
voyage a pleasant one? 

To know that all men are brothers and to fee! 
an affectionate desire to make all one’s kin- 
dred happy is probably the soundest program 
for a better world. It is not a new program, 
but two thousand years have not impaired its 
wisdom. We ean do no better this Christmas 
time than to ask that we be given the great gift 
of good will. : 





THE PRESIDENT AND THE FARM 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE’S message to con- 
gress has, in the passages dealing with ag- 
riculture, a more amiable tone than his remarks 
on the same subject last year. The existence 
of a surplus problem is recognized and ap- 
proval of a possible remedy is given in general 
terms that might apply to the McNary-Haugen 
bill, the export debenture plan or almost any- 
thing else. Eastern correspondents have been 
prompt to assure us that these statements do 
not mean what they say, and that really the 
president* is more firmly set against effective 
farm legislation than ever. 

We prefer, for the moment, to take the pres- 
ident’s statements at their face value. It is, of 
course, true that there are two ways of fighting 
a bill, in the open and under eover. The action 
of the administration’s leaders in the house 


and senate will soon show what the program is. 
If a new Fess bill is brought up, it will prove 
that the eastern correspondents are right. Yet 
the president’s statement, ‘‘ Discussions both 
in and out of congress during the past few years 
have given us a better understanding of the 
subject,’? may apply to himself, and he may 
be ready to take the statesmanlike view, We 
hope so. 





LABOR AND THE EXPORT PLAN 


SOME of the politicians who have opposed the 

MeNary-Haugen bill have insisted that they 
were doing it for the sake of the workingman, 
since they felt that he should not have to pay 
any more for his food. It is interesting in this 
connection to remember that a representative of 
the American Federation of Labor endorsed the 
bill before congress last year. 

Of similar interest is a quotation from a 
article on the MeNary-Haugen bill, which ap- 
peared in St. Louis Labor. Paul Laidley, in 
the course of this article, says: 

*“Would the operation of the MeNary-Hangen 
bill raise the cost of bread to the American 
workingman? That is just what the whole 
thing is about—of course, it would raise the 
American workingman’s food bill. The pro- 
tective tariff gives the American workingman 
50 cents about four or five times per day more 
than the European workingman. The farmer 
is groping around for some of these 50-cent 
pieces—give them to him. Everything he buys 
he purchases from labor that is protected—he 
wants protection. It will cost the average work- 
ingman who consumes six bushels of wheat per 
year about $2.40 per each member of the family 
for the single item of bread.’’ 

Statements like these make us wonder if any 
real friends of labor are opposing the export 
plan. Most of the folks who talk about the need 
of consideration for the workingman are main- 
y interested in cheaper food so it will give 
them a chance to force wages down. 





UNHULLED VS. SCARIFIED SWEET 
CLOVER SEED 


NHULLED sweet clover seed can be bought 
very cheaply but we have generally advised 
against it. because we felt. that the germination 
of the searified sweet clover seed was so much 
higher that it really was a cheaper buy. Word 
now comes from Virginia that under their eon- 
ditions much better results ean be obtained 
with twenty-five pounds of the unhulled seed 
per acre than with twelve pounds of the seari- 
fied seed. If our readers ean buy twenty-five 
pounds of unhulled sweet clover seed cheaper 
than they can buy twelve pounds of the scari- 
fied, we suggest that they experiment a little 
with the unhulled seed. We are not convineed 
yet that the Virginia folks are right, but it 
would seem to be worth while to do a little ex- 
perimenting along this line. 





ODDS AND ENDS 


My grandfather used to correspond with an 
English agricultural writer by the name of 


Robertson-Seott. Seott was about thirty years 
younger than my grandfather, but for some 
reason Seott evidently impressed him as quite 
an authority on English agricultural matters. 
It is with unusual interest, therefore, that I 
have just read a book by Robertson-Scott called, 
‘‘The Dying Peasant.’’ 

A sad picture is painted of the majority of 
folks who live on the land in England. It seems 
that large numbers of them are lacking in botk 
mind and body, The more progressive people 
have long ago been drained off to the cities. 
Many of those who are left live under miserable 
conditions with insufficient food and poor 
housing. 

For two or three generations the British have 
definitely kept agriculture from having a de- 


| 
—— 


cisive voice in national affairs, The poor qual. 
ity of people living on the land, therefore, is not 
at all surprising. In discussing remedies for the 
situation, Robertson-Scott refers among other 
things to Denmark. He suggests that the fine 
agricultural situation there may be due not only 
to the splendid rural high schools and the eo. 
operative creameries, but also to the influence 
of the farmer in national polities. He says, for 
instance, that on one of his visits to Denmark 
he found the cabinet composed largely of peas. 
ants and men of peasant stock, and that the 
two houses of parliament were dominated by 
liberals, radicals and social democrats, with the 
conservatives in a decided minority. 

The Danes may not have made as big a splash 
in world affairs as the British, but their con. 
tribution toward the working out of a satisfae. 
tory way of living may eventually prove to be 
far greater than that of the English. Is it our 
desire in the United States to imitate Denmark 
or to follow in the footsteps of England? Or 
possibly we can work out some scheme which is 
superior to either. At anv rate, Robertson. 
Seott’s book makes me more than ever distrust- 
ful of any scheme which leads to the over- 
industrialization of the nation. 




































‘*Millions for increasing farm production, 
but not one cent for a control of production,” 
seems to be the principle of our present gov. 
ernment. Word comes from Washineton that 
the Interior Department has just asked for 
$97,000,000 to complete western reclamation 
projects. Every year, of course, the United 
States Department of Agriculture and the state 
experiment stations spend millions of dollars 
to find new and better ways of producing farm 
products. Other millions are spent by the state 
and federal governmens to see that the results 
of these experiments are put out to the farmers 
in such a way as to increase their production. 

Personally, I am enthusiastic about discover- 
ing new and better ways of producing farm 
products. Some of my closest friends are spend- 
ing their lives in connection either with the 
state or the federal government, doing just this 
kind of work.. From a scientific standpoint, I 
hope that they can hold their jobs and that they 
will get even larger amounts of money to use 
in discovering fundamental truths. At the same 
time, I am definitely ont of sympathy with a 
government policy which results in spending 
millions of dollars to increase produetign and 
then refuses to consider the surplus problem 
in any effective way. 

If the government doesn’t take a more en- 
lightened attitude on the surplus problem, the 
day will come when farmers will act in an or- 
ganized way to block governmental appropria- 
tions designed to increase the production of 
farm products, 


I have no objection to a banker or a lawyer 
or any other city man who in talking to Sam 
‘ones, a particular farmer, says, ‘‘Sam, the 
thing for you to do is to raise more corn and 
hogs.’’ But I do object seriously to a statement 
like the following, which is credited by the 
Associated Press to a publie utility man from 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa: 

‘“Inereased production, not increased prices, 
is the road to farm relief.’’ 

This man is not talking of individual farm 
problems, but of the broad, general situation 
which involves all farmers. 

Is this man unacquainted with the size of the 
human stomach and with our present relation- 
ship to Europe, or is he merely a mouthpiece 
for Wall Street? Within another two or three 
years, I am hoping that every one in the corn 
belt will be so well educated as to the nature 
of the supply of the products which we produce 
and the nature of the demand for them that it 
will be impossiblé to make an absurd statement 
of this sort. H. A. WALLACE. 
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can Farm Bureau Convention this year 

instead of President Coolidge. Last year 
the east staged a long fight to control the pres- 
‘dency and certain resolutions. This year the 
gntiment .was practically unanimous for sur- 
plus control legislation and the only officers 
elected were seven directors. 

The first day or so, the meeting was so much 
quieter than in former years that some of the 
delegates were just a little disturbed. Word 
then came that the members of the resolutions 
committee were having difficulty in arriving at 
the proper wording for the resolution favoring 
gislation to handle the surplus. The far west 
and east wanted a general resolution favoring 
surplus control, whereas Hearst, of Iowa, and 
“Bill’’ Settle, of Indiana, wanted the equaliza- 
tion fee mentioned by name. The middle-west- 
em point of view finally triumphed, and the 
resolution which was finally submitted to the 
envention and passed is undoubtedly the 
strongest which has gained the support of the 
American Farm Bureau. The people of the far 
west and far east felt that it was unwise for the 
Farm Bureau to go on record so 


[can Fa was the headliner at the Ameri- 


By H. A. Wallace 


the world to the actual demands of commerce. 
All the world knows the result. The price of 
raw rubber has greatly increased, and these far- 
off colonies are among the most properous por- 
tions of the British Empire.”’ 

He then went on to liken the needs of the 
farmer to the needs of the bankers before the 
time of the federal reserve system, as follows: 


‘““COME of us have thought we have seen an 

analogy between the occasional surplus of 
staple farm crops and the surplus credit re- 
sources of the banks before the adoption of the 
federal reserve system. The resources of the 
banks as a whole were adequate for the business 
of the country as a whole. It. frequently hap- 
pened, however, that an unusual demand at 
some particular place exceeded the resources of 
that community, while in other sections there 
were ample eredit resources, in excess of their 
need. The federal reserve system was designed, 
among other things, to mobilize the credit re- 
sources of those banks which had a surplus and 


PARM BUREAU FOR SURPLUS CONTROL 


National Convention Demands Immediate Action by Congress on Export Plan 


than industry generally determines prices. It, 
like every other industry, would study all the 
conditions affecting the particular commodity 
and from time to time decide upon a price 
which conditions would seem to warrant. It 
would simply enjoy the advantages which come 
from organized selling.’’ 

This is a statesmanlike presentation of the 
surplus control idea. No one who heard Lowden 
before the Farm Bureau could doubt his sincer- 
ity of purpose. He has convineed himself be- 
yond all shadow of doubt that the proper solu- 
tion of the agricultural problem is essential to 
the long-time welfare of the nation. As T list- 
ened to Lowden’s speech, [ could not help but 
think that we have not had a president of the 
United States who had a reglly statesmanlike 
grasp on agricultural pyoblems since the time 
of Theodore Roosevelt. 

For some reason, the American Farm Bureau 
usually has several folks on the program repre- 
senting big business. This vear, M. W. Alexan- 
der, of New York City, president of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, handled 
this part of the program unusually well. Tt will 

be remembered that the National 





definitely favoring the principles 
of the MeNarv-Haugen bill. Thev 
vanted the door left open te con- 
sider an export debenture plan or 
something of that sort. 

As is usually the ease, the regu- 
lar part of the program was of only 
moderate interest. Only when Low- 
den spoke was the room filled to 
capacity, The printed copy of Gov- 
emor Lowden’s speech as given to 
the newspapers was much the same 
as he has been giving the past vear. 
He did not talk from manuscript, 
however, but apparently on the 
spur of the moment introduced sev- 
eral of his points in a new and un- 
usually foreeful way. For the first 
time, I heard him make a strong 
plea for the equalization fee idea. 
Thruout his entire talk, however, 
Governor Lowden gave the impres- 
sion that he was pleading for the 
fundamental national welfare rath- 
er than for farmers as a class. He 
feels that consumers in the long 
rn will get their food cheaper if 
they make it possible for farmers 
io bring about a greater stabiliza- 
tion in prices of their products. He 
stated that he was definitely out of 
patience with folks who say that 
nothing ean be done. He spoke as 
usnal of the relationship between 
bumper erops and ruinously low 





FOR JUSTICE TO THE FARM 


The following resolution on surplus control was passed unani- 
mously last week by the annual convention of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation at Chicago: 

‘‘The depression in agriculture which first visited the wheat 
and corn belts, now covers the nation. The cumulative effect of the 
whole purchasing power of farm products over a period of six years 
makes the situation in agriculture even more acute today than in 
1923. There is no business before the national congress more impor- 
tant than the immediate correction of this condition. 

‘‘Our national program should include those elements necessary 
to secure stability for agriculture on a basis of equality with other 
industries in our economic life. To that end we urge the immediate 
enactment of legislation that will provide for the handling of tem- 
porarily unneeded surpluses, as well as surpluses above require- 
ments of the home market, in a manner advantageous to the pro- 
ducer of basic crops, and we recommend that such legislation, 

‘¢(1) Provide a federal farm board, administering an adequate 
revolving fund, with whose co-operation surpluses can actually be 
handled by co-operative agencies created by the farmers; and, 

‘¢(2) Distribute the costs of managing surpluses just as broadly 
as the resultant benefits are distributed, that is, over each marketed 
unit of a particular commodity, thru an equalization fee. 

‘‘Necessary relief for agriculture will be secured only if mem- 
bers of congress, regardless of party, unite to demand immediate 
action; the American Farm Bureau Federation pledges its whole- 
hearted support in making a fair national program for agriculture 
the first business of the present sixty-ninth congress. 

‘‘While we welcome the co-operation of non-farming groups, 
we believe the prime responsibility of formulating an agricultural 
policy for the United States lies with the farm organizations. 


e MeNary-Haugen 


Industrial Conference Board came 
out less than a vear ago with a book 
analyzing the agricultural situa- 
tion. The. eonelusions reached 
agreed very closely with the point 
of view of middle-western farm 
Mr. Alexander gave the 
impression of being extremely sym- 
pathetic but when it came to sug- 
gesting a eure for the situation 
about the best Mr. Alexander could 
offer was, ‘‘The heart of the prob- 
lem, then, is to bring our best busi- 
intelligence and social con- 
science to bear to provide a sound 
and stable economic basis for our 
agricultural life, without taking 
from that life the things that are 
its greatest and most lasting eontri- 
butions to the nation.’’ 


leaders. 


ness 


HE cotton south was not as well 

represented at the Farm Bn- 
reau meeting this year as it should 
have been. However, Dr. B. W. 
Kilgore, chairman of the board of 
trustees of the American Cotton 
Growers’ Exchange, at Memphis, 
Tennessee, was present. He talked 
move emphatically on behalf of the 
bill than almost 
anv other speaker. He seemed to 
think that if the MeNary-Hangen 
hill as put up to congress last win- 
ter had passed, great benefit would 








prices. He mentioned that low 

prices oftentimes seem to increase the acreage 
in farm erops rather than to reduce them. He 
spoke of Brazilian coffee and East Indian rub- 
ber as follows: 


2 FEW years ago, the coffee growers of 

Brazil were in dire distress. Unrestrict- 
ed competition among them threatened to bring 
bankruptey. The nation saw that only by cen- 
tralized selling for export could they hope to 
adinst the supply to the world demand. To 
effect this, they adopted a somewhat intricate 
plan called valorization, which has been in op- 
eration for a number of years. That it has re- 
sulted in stabilizing the coffee market of the 
world, with a living price to the producer, every 
one knows. Later the rubber planters in the 
eastern eolonies of Great Britain were well nigh 
bankrupt because of the low prices they were 
receiving for their rubber. They succeeded in 
Interesting the British government in their 
troubles, The Colonial Office of that govern- 
ment worked out what is known as the Steven- 
son plan. Under that plan. tho different means 
Were adopted, the aim was the same, namely, to 





employ them where the credit resources were 
deficient. It sought to do in reference to space 
with surplus eredit resourees what should be 
accomplished in reference to time with the oe- 
easional surpluses of the farm. 

‘We have therefore suggested a federal farm 
board. We have proposed that such board 
should be vested with power of inquiring into 
certain facts. Those facts are: Is there a sur- 
plus of some basic farm product? Does this 
surplus depress the price below cost of produc- 
tion with a reasonable profit? Are the growers 
of that product sufficiently organized co-opera- 
tively as tobe fairly representative of all the 
producers of that product? If the board finds 
that all these questions must be answered, ‘yes,’ 
it-is then empowered to authorize the co-opera- 
tives to take control of the surplus. The only 
aid from the government which the co-operative 
would require would be that the government 
should distribute among all the producers of 
the particular commodity the cost to the co-op- 
erative of handling the surplus. Neither the 
government nor the government board would 
determine the price, Nor would even the co- 
operative itself fix the price in any other sense 


; have resulted to the cotton south. 

In concluding his speech, he said: ‘‘In this 
way. I bring the greetings and good wishes of 
the farmers of the south to the farmers of the 
west. Working separately, we must fail, as the 
west has failed in a number of years of effort, 
and as the west and south acting together for a 
brief period this year, failed to précure proper 
farm relief legislation. altho our friendship and 
united action brought it to a near vietory in the 
senate. The change of four votes would have 
passed our measure.’’ 

Macy Campbell, of Iowa, gave the talk this 
Year on education, and it was one of the best on 
this subject which the Farm Bureau has ever 
heard. In speaking of the progressive decline 
of intelligence in many rural communities, he 
quoted a man who said, ‘‘This old farming 
community is like a fish pod with the game 
fish all fished out; all we’ve got left now are 
the bull-heads and the suckers.’’ He told of the 
necessity for, the co-operative way of life and 
of education as a pre-requisite to effective co- 
operation, 

At the Farm Bureau banquet, the best talk 
was given by Mrs. Sewell, of Indiana. Mrs. 
Sewell is a pleasant- (Concluded on page 30) 
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PATCHWORK 
THOUGHTS 


“Wiprednnes is the great joy-time of 
4 the year, the day looked forward 
to by young and old alike, the day of 
days on our calendar of the year’s holi- 
days; the time to open our hearts and 
give gifts! 

Altho we may put thoughts of it by 
when winter passes on and the warm 
days come, tucked away somewhere in 
a corner of our heart, the spirit of 
Christmas persists from December to 
December, year in and year out, it is 
the same. Christmas is good! Christ- 
mas is joyful! 

For one day out of 365 we plan for 
weeks, even months ahead. And fi- 
nally the big moment arrives—never 
soon enough for the youngsters—when 
the tree is set up and it is time to set 
the red candles saved over from last 
year in the windows and trim the 
house and tree with festoons of tinsel, 
bright balls, bells, cedar boughs and 
all the traditional things remembered 
from past Christmases. The house is 
cosy with lights everywhere and fires 
burning brightly; sweet, too, with the 
odor of freshly-bruised pine. 

The mirth of Christmas mingles with 
the piety of the birthday recalled for 
us on every hand by the tender, beau- 
tiful old hymns sung at home and in 
church, by the simple yet grandly mov- 
ing story of the Nativity. 

Before the Christmas fire that will 
blaze again at the end of this twelfth 
month out of the embers of Christmas 
fires for nearly two thousand years 
past, families will be reunited in so far 
as it is possible. “Home for Christ- 
mas” is the natural urge for Christmas 
Mothers, 


is essentially a home time. 
fathers, uncles, aunts and all those of 
near kin will choose one home to keep 
Christmas in and the day will be the 
happier for the renewed associations. 
It will be a Merry Christmas. 


For the individual whose loneliness 
implies no warm, cheery home with 
kin or friends, Christmas has a far dif- 
ferent meaning. An eminent doctor 
tells us that by far the greater num- 
ber of lives taken willfully each year, 
that is, suicides, are during the Christ- 
mas season. I have forgotten the fig- 
ures but they are astoundingly large 
as compared with the whole year. 

One never knows whether it is going 
to be a good holly and mistletoe year 
or not. These old favorites are so 
linked with traditions of the holiday 
season that it is hard to think of hav- 
ing a Christmas without at least some 
pieces of holly set around. However, 
we can go to the garden and to the 
shelter belt on the other side of the 
barn and with what we find there can 
make a fairly festive showing. 

Did you ever make wreaths for the 
windows out of cedar with cranberries 
fastened on to give that necessary red 
touch? Or of short pieces of pine with 
sprigs of the red berries from the Jap- 
anese barberry? Hemlock twigs—the 
trimmings from the Christmas tree, 
make pretty wreaths with either of 
these red decorations fastened to 
them. Bittersweet berries also make 
gay touches to home-made wreaths. 
Pieces of feathery pine with cones at- 
tached also work up _ nicely into 
wreaths. 

In making home-made wreaths, I 
have found it most satisfactory to first 
make a wire frame and then fasten 
the twigs to it with short pieces of 
fine wire that is easily twisted and 
cut. 


For Christmas this year I am, as 
usual, giving many home-made things, 
jars of cherry preserves and quince 


and sweet apple jam, little round fruit 
cakes made weeks before Christmas 
and seasoned and kept moist with fruit 
juices; cookies made in fancy shapes, 
different kinds and some of them 
frosted. Of course, there will be some 
sewn things, little kitchen aprons and 
big ones, too, and some things from 
the stores. But I think I like best of 
all to give of those things concocted in 
my own kitchen. 

It seems to me that sometimes we 
go far out of our way to choose gifts 
for people who would appreciate much 
more some of that chocolate cake that 
we have a “knack” for making awfully 
good, or something else of culinary 
artistry. 


These days we don’t have to worry 
much about entertaining people. We 
invite them to our houses and the ra- 
dio does the rest. A nice easy way to 
dispose of that baffling problem of 
what to do with the invited guest. 

Every one ought to entertain be- 
cause simple, unaffected entertaining, 
the act of having friends “in,” is an op- 
portunity for neighborliness and 
friendliness. Some one has said that 
it is a first rate form of social service. 
Anyway it is pleasant to bring people 
together who enjoy each other and 
who are likely to bring the best out of 
one another. 

But why do not some hostesses see 
how much pleasanter it would be for 
friends to converse together as they 
choose without the continuous opposi- 
tion of the radio—wonderful and en- 
tertaining as it is. Let us when we in- 
vite our guests invite also what they 
have to give of fine thoughts and in- 
teresting experiences; not forgetting 
to give of ourselves when it is oppor- 
tune. During the holiday season of en- 
tertaining might be a good time to 
recall courtesy entertainment. And of 
course the radio will have its innings. 


What will mother get for Christmas 
this year? Something practical, may- 
be, something for the house? Some 
furniture, a bright shiny new electric 
washer or a carpet sweeper? 

On the other-hand, perhaps she is 
like the woman who put all of her pin 
money savings for a new dress that 
she needed badly into a blue feather 
fan that she loved and admired. It 
was soft and lovely and blue, it was 
“hyacinths for her soul.’ Perhaps 
mother would like something else, not 
practical, for once. 


What, then? Well, you who are very 
close to her day after day will know 
what she would like best of all to have. 
Perhaps one day you heard her ex- 
press longing for some gay loveiy thing 
and you were surprised that mother 
with all her good sense and practical 
ideas would want anything so foolish. 


The gift may be a little personal 
vanity, something you know she wants 
but wouldn’t be likely to buy for her- 
self. It may be a piece of dainty un- 
derwear, some articles of toiletry for 
her dresser, a bottle of her favorite 
perfume—something just for her and 
not something for the use of the whole 
family. 

If she likes poetry, there might be 
a book of poems for her on the Christ- 
mas tree. Again, there may be arti- 
cles for her room, a picture, a little 
table just big enough to hold a book 
and a light by the side of her bed, a 
sewing chair, etc. 

Giving mother things for the house 
is all well and good, but they are tools 
of her trade and she should have them 
any way. You would not think of giv- 
ing father a plow or a new shovel for 
Christmas, would you? Washing ma- 
chines and carpet sweepers are in the 
same class, then. Rather, as I have 
already said, “buy hyacinths to feed 
the soul.”—J. W. 








A frolic in Toyland 








A frolic in Toyland will delight the 
children who always like to dress up 
and make-believe. Costumes are not 
essential, tho they will add to the 
festivity. 

The following invitation may be 
written on holiday cards: 


“On Christmas eve I’m resolved to be 

A child once more with a Christmas 
tree; 

And I want you for toys to play with 
me.” 


In the left hand corner of the card 
indicate the toy which the child is to 
impersonate and the musical instru- 
ment he is to bring. The room should 
be decorated with toys and pictures of 
them cut from catalogs and magazines. 
An older brother and sister of the 
small host or hostess may impersonate 
Santa and Mrs. Santa or father and 
mother may take the roles. 

There will undoubtedly be all kinds 
of dolls, including the French one with 
curls and a wide sash. She walks with 
a stilted, mincing gait, opens and shuts 
her eyes, saying, “Papa” and “Mama.” 
The circus clown will be sure to cap- 
ture the youthful audience with his 
funny jerky movements. The mechan- 
ical char woman, a part for one of the 
girls, should wear a dress of rather 
pronounced check or plaid with tight- 
fitting basque and skirt. Her hair 
should be dressed smooth back from 
the forehead in a tight, unfashionable 
pug. She takes her part kneeling be- 


side her pail, one hand in it and her 
brush poised expectantly in the air. 
After being wound up by Santa Claus 
(a piece of funny business introduced 
in the case of every toy) she dips her 
brush in the pail, rubs on soap and 
scrubs the floor with short, quick 
strokes. Another one could be a house- 
wife wielding a broom. A jumping 
jack with his queer antics would be a 
good choice and a Santa Claus unload- 
ing his pack. 

When all the young guests have ar- 
rived and grouped themselves about 
Santa Claus, he brings forth an enor- 
mous .book, and reads the life, past, 
present and possible future of each of 
the toys, much to their amusement. 
He then winds them up to perform 
their various antics, at the close of 
which he calls for a concert by the toy 
band. There will be quite an array of 
fifes, drums, mouth organs and combs 
to provide the music which at least 
will be full of sound. 

Prizes may be awarded for the best 
performances. 

Then a romping game of the toys 
will be enjoyed in which each boy and 


girl retains the name of the toy he has: 


represented. As many chairs as there 
are players are arranged in two rows, 
back to back, and all the players sit 
down while Santa Claus walks around 
the chairs and calls out the toy names 
of each guest, for instance, the clown, 
the woolly lamb, etc. That child must 


‘immediately arise and take hold of the 


hand of Santa Claus, who continues to 


circle the chairs and call the toys one 
at a time. All those summoned jojp 
hands, forming a line, and when all arg 
attached, Santa Claus begins to ry 
around the two rows of chairs at fyj 
speed, the toys holding on and fp}. 
lowing as best they can. When he hag 
circled the room two or three times a 
full tilt he suddenly cries, “Toys, be 
seated,” and drops into one of the 
chairs. His followers scramble for the 
remaining seats while one, of course, 
will be left chairless. Those who fajj 
to obtain chairs in the different rounds 
must pay forfeits. 


Chasing the toy rabbit is another 
lively game that the children will ep. 
joy. One is chosen as the rabbit and 
runs around outside the ring, touching 
one of the players, who has to chase 
him to his hole. The minute a child 
is.touched he must run to the left, 
while the rabbit goes to the right, 
must tag the rabbit when they pass 
each other and try to get back to the 
hole again. If he fails he becomes 
the rabbit and the game continues ag 
before. 


Dance of the toys will be a jolly 
game in which a wide circle is made to 
include all the players but one, who 
stands inside. The inner player is 
blindfolded and holds a wooden spoon. 
When the music starts the ring of 
players dance in a circle around the 
blindfolded one until he signals with 
his spoon to cease motion. He then 
has thq privilege of reading the fea- 
tures of any player in an endeavor to 
discover his identity. This is done by 
moving the spoon slowly over the face. 
The features will not, of course, be 
identified in this manner but the vic- 
tim with exclamations and prctests is 
sure to give the secret away sooner or 
later. As soon as he has identified 
one, the identified player takes his 
place in the circle. 


Going to Toyland affords an oppor- 
tunity fer some more acting and is 
sure to be popular. <A space of about 
four or five feet is marked off on the 
floor by stretching two strings from 
one side of the room to the other, 
which represents Toyland. 


Half of the players stand on one side 
and half on the opposite. Each com- 
pany has a leader who gives each one 
ef his division a name that denotes ac- 
tion and can be demonstrated with a 
letter, for instance the letter A, an- 
grily, arkwardly, ete. The second 
one’s name begins with B, the next 
with C, and so on. When the leader of 
the first division announces: “The 
toys are going to Toyland,” the leader 
of the opposite side replies, “How?” 
The first leader responds “A,” where 
upon the ‘member of his company 
whose name begins with A walks awk- 
wardly across the space and back, or 
angrily, whatever the word may be. 
The opposite side try to guess the 
name from the actions and manner of 
the toy. If he crosses to the opposite 
side and back before his name is 
guessed, he remains with his own 
group, but if the members of the other 
side guess his name before he reaches 
his own place he must join their ranks. 
Then in similar manner the leader of 
the opposite side announces a toy ¢o 
ing to Toyland and this is done alter- 
rately from each group until ail their 
names have been acted. The company 
having the most toys is victorious as 
they have either reached Toyland suc- 
cessfully or been captured. 

The hostess then gives each guest 
a package and prepares a duplicate set 
of numbers, one number on each pal- 
cel, as the guests pass by. When she 
gives the signal, the two persons hav- 
ing number 1 exchange, and so on ul- 
til all have swapped. Then all open 
their packages, each one of which cot- 
tains a gift for the one who opens it.— 
Nettie Rand Miller. 
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join T NO time during the year is the 
all arg steamed pudding more eminently 
tO Tun glamorous and glorious than at holi- 
at full day time. Then a pudding is really a 
1d fo}. pudding, and not one of the flimsy go- 
he has petweens that employ this title in a 
nes a yain-glorious spirit. Holidays are cold 
th, be without and bright within, and cheeri- 
bf the est at that moment when a master pud- 
‘or the ding comes steamingly onto the table. 
‘OUTSe, Puddings and cakes may come and 
10 fail go, but the good, old-fashioned plum 
rounds puddings and fruit cakes apparently 
continue on forever. This particular 
nother fruit cake is exceedingly popular with 
ill en- pusy housekeepers because it serves a 
it and double purpose—cake one day and pud- 
ching ding the next. Somewhat steamed and 
chase somewhat baked in the cooking pro- 
child cesses, it is evolved as a deliciously 
left, moist fruit cake, and by re-steaming it 
right, afew minutes, in short order one has a 
pass pungently hot fruit pudding that is 
O the equally as good as the cake. 
-omeg 
eS as 
HOLIDAY FRUIT CAKE AND 
jolly PUDDING IN ONE 
de to 2 cups butter 
who 22-3 cups light brown sugar 
er ig 9 large eggs 
poon. 4 cups pastry flour, or 3% cups 
bread flour (measured after 
= of sifting once) 
1 the % cup strong cold coffee 
with 1 cup molasses 
then 1% Re wes 
fea- t Ibs. currants 
or to % Ib. candied cherrtes 
le by "y ~ ceed orange peel 
face, % Ib. candied lemon peel 
>, be ¥% Ib. or 2 cups chopped English 
> Vic- walnuts 
ts is 2 tablespoons cinnamon 
: 1 tablespoon cloves 
*? 1 tablespoon nutmeg 
ified 1 tablespoon vanilla 


his Cream butter and slowly beat in the 











Hail to the Holiday Pudding 


By Olga Clark 


sauce and a liquid one, or 
serve the hot pudding with 
vanilla or coffee ice cream 
topping it. 

Have you ever tried a ma- 
ple sugar sauce with your 
fruit pudding? The flavor of this 
blends particularly nicely with the rich 
fruit pudding. Follow either one of 
these rules, depending upon whether 
or not you have the pure maple sugar 
or syrup available for your use. 


MAPLE SAUCE (1) 

1% cups maple syrup 

2 teaspoons vanilla 

% cup cream 

1 tablespoon butter 

Cook the sugar and cream together 

until the mixture bubbles, or about two 
minutes; add the vanilla and butter 
and remove from the fire, beating for 
ten minutes, until the sauce thickens. 
Serve hot. 


MAPLE SAUCE (2) 
2 cups brown sugar 
1 cup water 
1 teaspoon mapleine flavor 

Boil sugar and water together until 
it threads. Add mapleine and serve. 

Fruit sauces of various kinds made 
from any of the dried, canned, or, best 
of all, candied fruits, which you hap- 
pen to have, will be very good served 
with this pudding. 

The holiday puddings do not con- 
clude with fruit pudding, because be- 
tween the holidays themselves, we will 
wish to serve several other hearty 
steam power puddings, a little less 
rich, perhaps. 

BLACK PUDDING 
1 cup molasses 
1 egg 

1% cups flour 

% cup hot water 
1% teaspoon soda 

Beat the egg and 

add the molasses, 

¥ then the hot water 

with soda stirred in, 

and finally the flour. 

Steam one and one- 

half hours and serve 

hot with a white, foamy sauce, or with 

the caramel, honey or molasses sauces 
given below. 


STEAMED CHERRY PUDDING 


3, cup sugar 
eze 
Butter size 
115 cups flour 
cup cherries, canned or fresh 
1 cup cherry juice 
1 teaspoon soda 


Work the butter and the sugar to- 
gether, add the beaten egg, the cherry 


of egg 





juice (to which soda has 
previously been added), and 
lastly the flour. This pud- 
ding should be steamed for 
one and one-half hours and 
served hot with a white, 
foamy sauce, or the Maraschino Cherry 
Sauce. 


FIG PUDDING 

1-3 Ib. beef suet 

% lb. figs finely chopped 

21-3 cups stale bread crumbs 

% cup milk 

2 eggs 

1 cup sugar 

% teaspoon salt 

Chop the suet and work with the 
hands until creamy, adding figs. Soak 
the bread crumbs in the milk, add the 
eggs well beaten, and the sugar and 
salt. Combine the . 
mixtures and then 
steam for’ three 
hours. This is good 
served with a yel- 
low sauce made 
from two eggs, one 
cup of powdered 
sugar and one tea- 
spoon vanilla. 
Sauces are the 

pudding climaxes, 
often termed with- 
out jest the proof 
of the pudding, and here are several 
suitable for these puddings and many 
others. By using different flavored 
sauces you may be able to give an en- 
tirely unusual character to the same 
old pudding. 


COFFEE SAUCE 
1% cups milk 
¥% cup ground coffee 
1-3 cup sugar 
34 tablespoon corn starch 
Pinch of salt 
Heat the coffee with the milk in a 
double boiler, and when it is hot, al- 
low it to stand off the fire for thirty 
minutes. When the other ingredients 
have been mixed, pour in gradually 
thru a strainer the milk, and, return- 
ing to the double boiler, cook for five 
minutes and serve hot. 


MARASCHINO CHERRY SAUCE 


%, cup boiling water 
1-3 cup sugar 
% cup Maraschino cherries 
1% cup Maraschino syrup 
\% tablespoon butter 
2 tablespoons corn starch 


halved 


Put the boiling water and sugar in a 
saucepan; add cherries, syrup and but- 
ter. When this comes to a boil, stir in 
the corn starch slowly, after this has 
been dissolved in cold water. 7‘! five 
minutes and serve. 














HONEY SAUCE 
1-3 cup whipped cream 
% cup honey 
teaspoon lemon juice 
Add the honey and the lemon juice 
slowly to the whipped cream, whip- 
ping constantly. 


MOLASSES SAUCE 


1 cup molasses 
2 tablespoons lemon juice 
1, teaspoon salt 


1 tablespoon butter 


Mix the ingredients in the order in 
which they are given, and bring slowly 
toa boiling point, cooking carefully ten 
minutes while stirring constantly to 
keep from burning. Serve hot. 


CARAMEL SAUCE 


1 cup sugar 
cups milk 
1 teaspoon vanilla 

Put the sugar in a saucepan and let 
it melt slowly on the stove and get 
brown without burning. Separate the 
yolks and whites 
of three eggs, beat- 
ing the yolks and 
stirring these into 
the milk. Now 
add this mixture 
to the melted su- 
gar in the sauce- 
pan, stirring until 
the sugar has been 
dissolved and the 
sauce thickens. Re- 
move from fire, 
flavor, and put the 
The egg whites may 


sauce into a bowl. 
be stiffly beaten and flavored and put 
a-top the sauce when serving this. 


THE PUDDING IS ITS OWN 


REWARD 


What price holiday pudding glory? 
Like any other form of glory, we can 
not attain it by sitting with folded 
hands, and a little extra effort exert- 
ed during the festive season, so that 
all will feel like singing the hallelu- 
jahs of all puddingdom, is quite worth 
one’s while. 

Then there are decorations and fur- 
bishings of many kinds that can be 
used besides the sauces themselves, 
and these will add festivity to the 
occasion. Little sprigs of holly and 
mistletoe and candied ‘fruit adorn- 
ments are now used to take the place 
of that most spectacular dish of all, 
the flaming pudding of bygone days, 
which, by means of brandy, was ig- 
nited, and, with the lights turned out, 
made a wonderful sight with its lovely 
biue flame. 

Candied cherries, pineapple and fhe 
candied peels of oranges and lemons 
are particularly adapted to pudding 
decorations, since these can be stuck 
on after the pudding has 
been steamed and before 














sugar. Separate yolks from whites 
por: of eggs and beat the 
d is yolks until thick and 
bout and lemon colored, 
- the and whites until stiff 
from and dry. Add to the 
ther, first mixture. The 

raisins should be 
side seeded and chopped, 
com- the currants cleaned 
one and dried, the cher- 
3 ac ries cut in small 
th a pieces, the citron 
an- sliced thin and 
ond shredded and the candied peels cut in 
next tiny pieces before the cake is mixed. 
or of Mix chopped fruits with one and one- 
‘The half extra cups of flour. Add flour and 
ader coffee alternately to first mixture. Add 
yw 2” prepared fruit and nuts, spices and va- 
ere- nilla. Dissolve soda in molasses and 
any add the last thing. Mix the cake well 
wk- after the addition of each ingredient. 
‘, OF Turn into well oiled and floured deep 
be. cake pans, cover with buttered paper 
the and steam three hours and bake one 
r of and one-half hours in a slow oven. The 
site molasses and coffee can 

is be reduced to one-half 

own cup each and a glass of 
her currant jelly added tothe 
shes rule. The same cake may 
na be baked four hours if 
r oO 


the double process seems 
fo like too much work, but 








ter the steaming makes the 
eit cake more moist and the 
any fruits and spices blend 
as More perfectly. The re- 
suc cipe makes three good- 
sized loaves. 
lest As a cake, it is usually 
set unadorned, tho it may be 
vat frosted just before serv- 
she ing, with a thin coating 
ave of white, or else a maple 
ull sugar frosting. There 







are more variations in 
the serving of the fruit 
Puddings. For richness, 
Serve both with a hard 













































it is ready to serve, in 
ornamental figures of 
the housewife’s own cre- 
ation. Nut-meats__ will 
very often help out in 
making these decorating 
devices. 

If the pudding is to 
be served on a large plat- 
ter, a tasty way is to 
have small _ individual 
mounds of hard sauce 
surrounding it, each of 
these capped with a can- 
died cherry. These little 
mounds, besides being 
ornamental, are conven- 
iently placed for serving. 
The relish of even the 
best of foods is enhanced 
much by the method of 
arranging it. 
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A Santa Claus Toy That Any Youngster Can Make 
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DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING 


and cut out. Paste red crepe paper 
to front of body, legs, arms and cap. 


string in the back from the top of one 


cente 
between thighs, leaving a loose end 


and seé how funny Santa Claus acts. 


and cut. 





SANTA CLAUS 


lake Santa Claus, place the pat- 
mn white pasteboard, draw around 


with cotton glued on as indicated 
‘ture. Fasten body, legs and arms 
her with paper fasteners. Tie a 


der to the top of the other shoul- 
see black dots on pattern). Also 
nother string across from thigh 
igh. Then tie a longer string to 
r of shoulder string, bringing it 
and tying it in center of string 


enough to pull. Pull the string 


half of body is shown. To get: 
lete pattern, lay on fold of paper 
































HALF OF SANTA CLAUS BODY 
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A “Home-Made” Christmas 


Nie the approach of each new 
\ Christmas-tide it is natural to 
look back to and to dream a bit over 
those that are past. 

As I was busy today planning for 
Christmas so soon to come, I wondered 
if some of the things I have been 
forced for economy’s sake to do for 
my own youngsters, might be a help 
to some other farm mothers. So I’m 
going to try to tell you about some 
of our “home-made” Christmases. 

I have always felt that the yearly 
observance of old customs in the home 
—little personal touches—added to 
Thanksgiving, Christmas and birthday 
celebrations, have a powerful influ- 
ence in holding young folks to the 
home and in calling them back even 
when they have wandered far. 

Ever since my first baby was old 
enough to understand we have made 
much of these occasions. 

Decorations have always had to be 
inexpensive, which has meant that, for 
the most part, they were home-made. 
But, really, that has only added to the 
fun. One of the very prettiest lot of 
decorations we ever had for Christmas 
was evolved almost entirely from ma- 
terial at hand—some scraps of white 
cardboard, a bottle of mucilage, sev- 
eral small round boxes ribbon is wound 
oat the stores—a small box of mica 
“snow,” sand from the boy’s sand pile 
and some twigs of cedar and bitter- 
sweet. 

First I cut star patterns in three 
sizes, the largest one measuring about 
five inches across. From these I cut 
white cardboard stars (one for each 
window, a graduated row for the open 
archway between dining and living 
roms and one to hang above Christ’s 
picture). 

These stars were next given a coat 
of mucilage and then dusted with mica 
“snow.” A white thread was looped 
thru a point in each and they were 


F ALL the music that nas sung its 
way into our hearts and lives 
from out the dim and distant past, the 
fmusic of Christmastides is somehow 
the most beloved. We know that from 
the earliest days of Christianity music 
has been the most important feature of 
all Christmas celebrations. There is 
ajoyous note about the music of 
Christmas, a note that at once distin- 
guishes it from the music of any other 
season. 


“Hark! The Herald Angels Sing”; 
‘0, Little Town of Bethlehem”; “It 
Came Upon the Midnight Clear’; “O, 
Come, All Ye Faithful’; “The First 
Noel”—is there anyone who can resist 
the beauty of these joyful hymns of 
Christmas or imagine how bleak a mu- 
sicless Christmas would be? 


“O, Come, All Ye Faithful,” is fre- 
fuently spoken of as the “universal 
Christmas hymn,” because it is sung in 
churches all over the world. Played 
ita slightly faster tempo than for 
church singing it has a charming and 
beautiful rhythmic swing. 

Another of the popular songs of 
Christmas is “Silent Night, Holy 
Night.” History has it that the words 
and music were written in a little Ba- 
Varian village back in the seventeen 
hundreds. 

The French call Christmas “Noel” 
‘ld their carols are always spoken of 
%& “Noels.” This is variously spelled 
“Noel” and “Nowell,” the latter being 
ithe English spelling of it. One of the 
loveliest of the old carols is “The 


hung up to dry. 
bon boxes with mucilage, 
and filled them with sand. 
eve I made sprays 


Next I coated the rib- 
wrapped 
each with a little fluffy white cotton, 
Christmas 


small cotton-covered boxes filled with 
sand with a bright red candle stuck in 
the center. The only decoration on 
the table was a larger ribbon box 

treated just like 





of evergreen and 
bittersweet, tied 
with big bows of 
red and green 
crepe paper ribbon 
—one for each win- 
dow and doorway. 
As our. curtains 
were all plain 
white the contrast 
was quite pretty. 
The sprays were 
pinned at the cen- 
ter top of each win- 
dow and a glitter- 
ing star suspended 
in the center by an 
‘invisible thread. 
Archway and doors 
were treated the 
same. 

Next’ Hoffman’s 
“Christ” was hung 
up with a wreath 
and star above it 
and a row of nails 
for the stockings 
just below. I had 
a few tin candle 
holders such as are 
used on Christmas 
trees. I fastened one to each nail and 
put candles in them, red, white and 
green. 

After the stockings were filled and 
the boys in bed I set the table for 
breakfast. It’s a rule of the house 
that no matter how cluttered up the 
home may get on other days, Christ- 
mas morning must find it neat and or- 
derly. The week day oil cloth is hid- 
den by the best linen one, and the ta- 
ble set in the very best company style. 

At each plate I placed one of the 





The home-made 
Christmas more real for two boys 
on the Reeves farm. 


ot wnich ap- 
not already 


the music 
If vou do 


First Noel,” 
pears here. 


know this beautiful song, do not let 


5Z 











fireplace, 


The First Noel 


The term Noel isa French word meaning Christmas andis derived ti 
talis’? meaning birthday. The songs sung during the Christmas season were known as ‘No- 
els?—‘Nowels”’ or ‘Nowells’? these names being equivalent to “Carols’’ in English. 


the smaller ones, 
only holding a tiny 
evergreen tree in- 
stead of a candle. 
This was in the 
center of the table 
on a dainty white 
doily. 

Before I called 
the children in the 
morning, I lit all 
the candles and 
blew out the lamps 
so when they came 
in to see their pres- 
ents, all the light 
in the room was 

_the dim candle 
glow. The look of 
surprise and plea- 
sure on their faces 
was pay for all the 
labor it had taken, 
and it took consid- 





erable persuasion 
to get their con- 
sent to putting 
with wade SUF he decora- 
tions even after 
New Year’s Day 
had passed. 
Each year we have made some 


changes in our Christmas “pretties,” 
but we always keep some of the old 
ones. The stars I made that first year 
have done duty in some way for each 
succeeding Yuletide. 

The boys had both said several 
times when looking at some Christmas 
picture showing a fireplace with stock- 
ings dangling from it, “I* wish we 
could have a fireplace to hang our 
stockings on!” 


That gave me an idea. The next 


e Music of Christmas Time 


this opportunity go by to learn it. Try 
it over now and be ready to sing it 
Christmas eve and again Christmas 





tin the Latin “‘na- 
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2 They look-ed 


up and saw 





3. This stardrew nigh to the north-west, O’er 
4.Then en-ter’d in there Wise-men three, Full 


nd To a 


1 The ole No-el the an-geldidsay Was tocertain poor shepherds infieldsasthey lay 
a star Shining in 


the East 
Beth - le-hem 
rev -’rent - ly 


beyond them far, 
it took its rest, 
up-on theirknee, 


























And there it 
And of-ferdthere in His 
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In rielée where they lay keeping their sheep Onacoldwirters nightthat was so deep. 

And to theearth it gave greatlight,And so it con- tinued both day and nignt. 

did bothstop and stay Right o-verthe place where Je-sus lay 

pres-ence,Their gold and y itep and frank-incense. 
Sa 











































































year my husband and I made a wooden 
frame, covered it with wall board and 
I painted it brick red. When the red 
paint was dry I lined off bricks with 
white paint. The top was a plain 
white board extending over the edge 
about an inch at front and ends to 
simulate a mantle and the effect when 
completed was quite realistic. That 
was one of the happiest Christmases 
the boys ever had; it was so much fun 
to hang up their stockings on a fire- 
place instead of on a row of nails on 
the wall. We always hang the picture 
of the Christ above the mantle, with 
candles and evergreen sprays in front. 

The old make-believe fireplace has 


served for ten years now, being 
brought from the store room each 


Christmas eve_and given the place of 
honor in the living room and regret- 
fully carried back after New Years, 
and I doubt very much if the boys, 
when some day they have homes of 
their own with real fireplaces in them, 
will ever get more thrill out of them 
than they have out of the “make-be- 
lieve” one of their childhood. 

Here is a suggestion for setting up 
a small tree that we have found very 
convenient: We fill a candy pail, small 
deep box, or a tall cardboard container 
fireworks are shot from, with sand, 
push the trunk well down in the sand, 
drive four small staples around the 
sides of pail or box and run heavy 
cord or small wire from trunk to sta- 
ples. This takes but a few minutes to 
fix and is very satisfactory. Wrap the 
standard with crepe paper and your 
tree is ready to trim.—May S. Reeve. 





Welll-chosen plants are especially 
helpful at this time in adding a touch 
of good cheer to the home, and provide 
a suitable centerpiece for the Christmas 
dinner table. They make appropriate 
gifts and we can grow them ourselves. 


7 


morning. It is bound to become a fa- 


vorite. 


3ut not all of our Christmas music 
dates back to dim history. There are 
the two very beautiful American car- 
ols, “It Came Upon the Midnight 
Clear,” poem by Edmund Sears and 
music by Richard Willis, both of Mas- 
sachusetts, dating back to 1849; and 
“O Little Town of Bethlehem.” the 
words of which were written by Bishop 
Phillips Brooks. There are two mu- 
sical versions for these words, the 
best known one having been written 
by Barnby and the other by David 
Stevens. 

The old custom of marching behind 
the Wise Men, having the three Wise 
Men lead the way to the Holy Child, 
was immortalized for all time by an- 
other American, “We Three Kings of 
Orient Are,”’ was written by the Rever- 
end John Henry Hopkins, Jr., in 1857. 
He wrote both the words and the mu- 
sic. It is a very impressive musical 
dramatization. 


Every country in old Europe has its 
own Christmas carols but here in 
America we own and sing them all by 
right of inheritance. In many towns 
over the country groups of carol sing- 
ers, known as “waits,” go about on 
Christmas eve singing carols. In some 
towns churches send out their waits, 
different groups going different ways 
but covering the whole of the town. Fi- 
nally they gather around the commu- 
nity Christmas tree, where the final 
carol is sung. 
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REVIEW 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for December 26, 1926.) 


The lessons of the third quarter 
dealt with the life of Moses, the deliv- 
erance of the children of Israel from 
bondage in Egypt, and the early part 
of their journeyings toward the Prom- 
ised Land. Those of the present quar- 
ter dealt with the last part of the life 
of Moses and on thru the time cf Sam- 
uel, covering probably three to four 
hundred. years. The Israelites stayed 
nearly a year at the foot of Mount Si- 
nai, manifestly for the purpose of or- 
ganization—political, military and re- 
ligious. During that time a form of 
worship was adopted, and a code of 
laws which has been the wonder and 
admiration of jurists of all times. Mo- 
ses prevails upon his brother-in-law to 
join with him, and guide them thru 
the desert, with which he is familiar. 
This great educational work having in 
a measure been accomplished, they are 
now ready to begin their invasion of 
Canaan. (Lesson 1.) 

After a long and weary march thru 
“that great and terrible wilderness,” 
they reach a well-watered and fertile 
pastoral region just south of the Prom- 
ised Land and afterward a part of it. 
Twelve men are selected, one from 
each tribe, “to spy out the land.” All 
report that it is a land “flowing with 
milk and honey,” and they bring back 
some of the fruit. Ten, however, say 
that it will be impossible to possess 
the land, because inhabited by giants. 
Two, Caleb and Joshua, claim that no 
matter how great the obstacles, they 
would be able to overcome them and 
these two favor immediate attack. 
They are over-ruled, and as a conse- 
quence possession of the land is de- 
layed during thirty-seven years of wan- 
dering in the wilderness while the old 
generation is dying off and a new gen- 
eration growing up. (Lesson 2.) 

After all his patience and unwearied 
toil, and the successful execution of 
his great trust in bringing the children 
of Israel to the very borders of the 
Promised Land. Moses was not allowed 
to enter in. Under great temptation to 
anger and impatience, he had assumed 
powers that were not his own when 
the people murmured against Jehovah 
at Maribah. From Pisgah, the highest 
point of Mount Nebo, the Lord showed 
him the entire Promised Land, but 
would not allow him to enter. He was 
told to “charge Joshua, and encourage 
him, and strengthen*him: for he shall 
go over before this people.” A man 
of different type was needed to con- 
quer the land, a soldier, not a states- 
man. Moses was laid away in his lone- 
ly and unknown grave somewhere at 
the foot of Mount Nebo. After his 
death the children of Israel began to 
realize what he had been to them. So 
thoroly was Moses in harmony with 
the Divine will that no prophet like 
him arose to the Jewish people until 
the coming of Jesus. (Lesson 3.) 

The Israelites were still on the east 
side of the river Jordan. The new 
generation born and reared in the wil- 
derness, a nation of ranchmen, was 
now given a leader of the old genera- 
tion, pre-eminently qualified by nat- 
ural gifts and experience to be the 
leader of a holy war, the extermina- 
tion of a race whose iniquity is now 
full. The Canaanites were strong in 
all things outward; their weakness lay 
in their moral corruption, beginning in 
the days of Abraham. They were far 
in advance of the Israelites in num- 
bers, civilization, wealth and resources. 
From this point of view we can appre- 
ciate the insistence on a strength and 


courage that can be acquired only by 
unquestioned obedience to the will of 
God. Joshua taust have the high 
moral courage which enabled him to 
do the right thing at the right time, in 
full confidence that the Lord would 
see him thru. The leader and the peo- 
ple must give unquestioned obedience. 
In all this Joshua had been instructed 
by Moses. (Lesson 4.) 

(The series is broken here by the 
Temperance Lesson. The review of 
this will be found at the end.) 

This war of extermination proceeds 
with the greatest deliberation. The 
miraculous crossing of the Jordan was 
followed by the rite of circumcision 
and the passover, both of which had 
been neglected in the wilderness. All 
this required many days before the 
capture of Jericho, the extermination 
of its inhabitants and the consecration 
of its treasures of gold and silver te 
the service of Jehovah. (For the de- 
tails one must read the entir? book of 
Joshua.) No individual is to have any 
share in the spoils. The Israelites 
must learn that they are simply the ex- 
ecutives of the Divine will. Jericho 
was the seat of idolatrous worship, and 
must be exterminated. The destruc- 
tion of the city was miraculous. The 
seven priests carrying trumpets of 
rams’ horns, then the arm, with armed 
men in front of and behind them, went 
around the walls of the city for seven 
days in succession, on the seventh day 
seven times. The seventh time the 
priests blew the trumpets, the people 
shouted, the walls fell, and the people 
went into the city. (Lesson 6.) 

In Lesson 7 we have a striking ex- 
ample of the old-time hero and his 
special reward because of his distin- 
guished services in spying out the land 
about a year after the removal from 
Egypt, and his profound faith in the 
promises of Jehovah. Some seven or 
eight vears after the fall of Jeriche, 
altho the nations were not entirely 
subdued, Israel is sovereign over the 
land, and it is now in order to divide 
the land by Ict. Caleb reminds Joshua 
of the promise that he is to have a spe- 
cial inheritance in the land, and asks 
for Hebron, which Moses promised 
him. He makes his claim zood by con- 
quest of the land. (Lesson 7.) 

Following this comes the solemn re- 
newing of the covenant with the third 
generation, those who were now per- 
manently settled in the land. The peo- 
ple, instead of carrying out the Divine 
command to dispossess the Canaan- 
ites, were on more or less friendly 
terms with them, even to the extent of 
intermarriage, which was strictly for- 
bidden. Joshua observed a marked de- 
cline in their morals and a disposition 
to fraternize with idolaters and _ idol- 
atry. Hence he called this national as- 
sembly, the object of which was to 
hold up to them the true ideal of life 
and to solemnly pledge them to its 
realization. He was not satisfied with 
any perfunctory promise. He tells the 
assembly that the service of God is not 
easy, that it involves sacrifice: that 
God will not countenance slackness or 
sin, will not accept divided service 
The elders protested that they would 
serve the Lord. He made them con- 
fess that they were witnesses to the 
solemn covenant, and impressed upon 
them that they must put away idolatry 
from among the people: He sets up 4a 
stone as a witness. (Lesson 8.) 

In Lesson 9 we have the story of 
Gideon and the three hundred, the he- 
roic efforts of one man with sublime 
faith in his God to deliver his people 
from the “Midianites and all the chil- 
dren of the east,” the nomads of the 
desert that had overrun Israel for sev- 
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en years past. That it might be shown 
that deliverance was by the hand of 
Jehovah, the ranks of the defenders 
had been reduced from 32,000 to 300 
who had showed themselves cool-head- 
ed and watchful. In the dark of night 
they stationed themselves around the 
camp of the Midianites. At the ap- 
pointed time they broke the pitchers 
which concealed the lamps or torches, 
blew their trumpets, waved the torches 
and shouted, “The sword of Jehovah 
and of Gideon.” The noise coming 
from all sides, the Midianites believed 
that the whole 32,000 were upon them. 
They were completely routed. The les- 
son teaches that no matter how de- 
graded a nation may have become, 
help from on high is available when 
the nation is ready to seek it; and also 
teaches man in all ages that the Lord 
can help him when there is no other 
help, and that men with grave defects 
in their character can be used of God 
for good. 

The Book of Ruth gives a different 
side of life from that dealt with in 
Judges. It gives a glimpse of an Is- 
raelitish farmer, of the courts of jus- 
tice, and of the strength and purity of 
domestic ties. It js a charming love 
story. In a time of drouth a small 
farmer had taken his wife and two 
sons to the country of Moab. The boys 
marry Moabite women. The three men 
die. Naomi naturally thinks of home 
ties and prepares to go back to her 
people and her religion. One daughter- 
in-law, Ruth, insists on going with her, 
to stay until death separates them. 
She declares that she will give up her 
own country and her gods, and be a 
servant of Jehovah. So they go to 
Bethlehem, Naomi’s old home. It is 
the beginning of the barley harvest, 
and Ruth proposes to go to work. She 
gleans in the fields of Boaz, who is a 
kinsman. Boaz had heard of her devo- 
tion to Naomi and her conversion to 
the faith of Israel. There is one near- 
er kinsman, who would have the right 
to marry Ruth. Boaz buys this right 
from him according to the Jewish law, 
and marries Ruth. (Lesson 10.) 

Samuel was a prophet and the last 
of the judges. He was dedicated to 
the service of Jehovah before his birth, 
and when young was brought to the 
temple to serve under the priest, Eli. 
He grew up in the service of Jehovah 
in the temple. He furnishes an exam- 
ple of uniform development in the line 
of righteousness from childhood to 
manhood. For many years God had 
not revealed Himself to Israel, be- 
cause of the corruption of those to 
whom it should have been given. 
Then he appeared to the child Samuel 
at night as he slept in the temple, and 
told him of the doom of the house of 
Eli, on account of the corruption. of 
his sons, and because Eli had not re- 
strained them, tho he did rebuke them. 
Eli had judged Israel forty years. All 
Israel then knew that Samuel was to 
be established as a prophet. He was 
a great man, in intellect, judgment, 
Spiritual power and control over men, 
faithful to Jehovah all thru his life. 
He opposed Israel’s demand for a king, 
het after asking Divine guidance, ac- 
ceded to it in such a way that he was 
fer many years the adviser of the first 





King, Saul. He was at once warrior, 
judge, sage and prophet. (Lesson 11.) 
(Lesson 5.) The Temperance Les- 


‘on is from the twenty-third chapter of 
Proverbs. Solomon looked at things 
from the worldly point of view, deal- 
ing with things as they were from the 
Practical side. He appeals especially 
to that class of men who are not very 
Susceptible to spiritual things, but can 


{ 


realize the evil consequences of cer- 
tain modes of life. We have here his 
ripe experience and general observa- 
tion of the effects of drunkenness and 
gluttony. Both drunkards and glut- 
tons live for the gratification of the 
flesh—the result, poverty and rags. 
Drunkenness brings more poverty than 
gluttony, and woe and sorrow besides. 
It leads to fights and wounds. The 
drunkard loses his own self-respect 
and then the respect of others. In this 
chapter is given the only way ever 
found to avoid it: Never form the 
habit. 





The Christmas Lesson is the famil- 
iar story of the birth of Jesus, as told 
by Luke. Joseph and Mary, both trac- 


ing back to the royal family of David, | 
must go to the ancestral town to be | 


enrolled according to the decree of 
Herod. The old town was crowded to 
its utmost capacity, and there was no 
room for them in the inn. So they 
took refuge in one of the stables com- 
mon in that section. Here was born 
Jesus the Christ. In the neighborhood 
shepherds were herding their flocks 
by night. To these appeared a mes- 
senger of Jehovah and a bright light. 
The message was given to quiet their 
fears. They were told of the birth of 
the Savior and that they would find 
him lying ina manger. Following this 
came a burst of song from the great 
multitude of the heavenly host, sing- 
ing praise to God in the heavens, and 
on earth peace. The shepherds went 
and saw, returned to their flocks, 
“glorifying and praising God” for what 
they had heard and seen. We may be 
entranced by the beauty of the story, 
but should also be vitally interested in 
its truth. For the whole system of our 


religion rests on the incarnation of 
Christ. 
Head Work 
There is work about the chicken 





house which is as distinctly man’s | 


work as darning socks is woman’s 
work. 
ing, whitewashing, is man’s work. It 
takes head work on the part of a wom- 
an to plan these heavier tasks to fit 
into a man’s schedule and make them 
as much a part of the barnyard rou- 
tine as cleaning the stables, but both 
husband and wife profit when the work 
which is too heavy for her shoulders is 
shifted to his. 

Men are clever about devising short 
cuts and conveniences for lightening 
work in mechanical ways. It was a 
man who cut off a hoe handle, and 
sharpened a broom to a point so that 
his wife could the easier clean off 
the droppings boards and get into the 


corners. It was a man who mixed his 
feed in a barrel churn; a man who 
dosed his sick gobbler by using a 


length of rubber tubing and a funnel. 
It was a man who long ago gave a 
tablespoon of whisky to a hen he want- 
ed to set, put her in a dark coop and 
snuggled the chicks under her. It is 
almost tragic the amount of man pow- 
er on the farm which is not being used 
to save woman power in the chicken 
house. Because the women do most of 


Heavy cleaning, burden bear- | 








the work themselves, the men are de- | 


prived of the pleasure of showing how 
really clever they are.—H. W. A. 





THERE’S LOTS LIKE HIM DEC. 25 

Mrs. Bim: “‘Harry took part in a Christ- 
mas play last night and today’s he’s so 
hoarse he can hardly talk.” 

Mrs. Bam: “Oh, he was the leading 
man, then?” 

“No, he-was the prompter.” 
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NOSENONS 


TONE’S CHR 


5 bard cooked egg yolks 

+ pound shelled almonds 

1 cup butter 

1 cup sugar 

1 lemon rind grated 1 teaspoon 





1 teaspoon Tone’s Saigan Cinnamon 





ISTMAS COOKIES 
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lraw egg 

1 teaspoon Tone’s Baking Powder 
$8 cups flour 

+ teaspoon salt 

+cup fruit juice 

5 egg whites 


Bet a saucepan of boiling water on the stove, when it boils hard break eggs carefully, 


ene at a time, dropping whites into a basin and setting them away in a good place. 
yolk of each egg into balf an eggshell and lay in the boiling water, cooking the five until 
Blanch almonds and chop them. Cream 


boiled hard. When done lift them out and cool. 


butter and sugar, add grated lemon, cinnamon, one-half the almonds, hard cooked eggs 
rubbed through a sieve, raw egg well beaten, flour sifted with Tone’s Baking Powder, and 
salt, fruit juices and one-half the egg whites beaten stiff. Turn out onto a flounboard, roll 
out an inch thick, and epread with remainder of beaten whites of eggs. 
with aimonds, a little sugar and Saigan Cinnamon. Cut into shapes, bake in moderate oven 
on greased tins for five or ten minutes. This is sufficient for fifty cookies and they im- 


TONE'S 


‘The Dependable 
Brand | 


AT YOUR GROCERS 


prove with age. 





Put 








Sprinkle over 





























Year after Year 


One reason for OCCIDENT’S 
growing popularity is its 
uniform goodness year 
after year. 
try OCCIDENT once. 


You should 











Costs More-- 
Worth It! 


OCCIDENT is a Special Patent Flour 
milled only from selected Hard Wheat. 


RUSSELL- MILLER MILLING Co. 


General Offices, Minneapolis 


fICCIDENT FLOUR 











Sore Hands 


HEALED 
OVERNIGHT: 


Stop the torture_of sore, cha) 

hands. Just rub Weber HUSKUM 
on them at night. Next morning 
they are healed and feeling fine. 
Used for years by farmers all 


dren’s hi 
handy. 
a etr A TRIAL BOTTLE 
your ier doesn'thave Weber Hi 
ge 
Sav postpaid. oncur money Back trial eee 
Mtg. Co., Cedar Rapids,la. 


Be Sure to Get 


WEBER HUSKU 


outdoor wen. Wogeectet for chil- 


eep 2 bottle 








GALVANIZED CORRUGATED 
ROOFING 


Cheapest KRoofin 
You Can Suy. ~ 

Our roofing will last 
forty years. Write us 
for proof. Best quality 
only — our motto. 
Poor grade roofing 
is very expensive 
im the end. Weare 
the oldest steel 
toofing firm fn the 
west. Can show pic- 


tures of our roofs quarter 
century old. Send for ca’ 
free samples and delivered prices. 
STEEL ROOFING and STAMPING WORKS 


610 BS. W. Seeend Bt. 
Catadilened 





Please refer to this paper when writing. 
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BITS OF CHAFF FROM POULTRY PENS | 





EDITORIAL 


\ JHEN Santa Claus eomes down the 
chimney and evergreen trees 
blossom in silver and gold and scarlet, 
a poultry department would indeed be 
remiss if it did not turn the spotlight 
on the unusual in poultry. Hence our 
poultry department this week is a com- 
pilation of poultry stories gleaned thru 
the vear from other periodicals. A spe- 
cies of review of reviews or of the type 
of a literary digest. We do not vouch 
for their truth—we do vouch for their 
Our hope is that 
have a merry 


appearance in print. 
they will help you to 
Christmas. 

We must give the hen the high rank 
As I. D. Graham said in 
the Kansas State Board 
of Agriculture: “The hen is a harbin- 
ger of prosperity. Herself a lowly crea- 
ture, she supported the pioneer till the 
earth could yield; tided him over lean 
years as she maintained herself on the 
bug, the worm and the weed, and be- 
came our first agricultural expert. The 
hen is an optimist, and when she ‘lays 
around’ and proclaims the glad tidings 
and her mate welcomes the new day as 
he tiptoes on the fence, she points a 
over the hard times in 
dispels the gloom of 
Wallace Ashby. 


she deserves. 
the report of 


jay to ease 
farm life and 


adversity.”—Harriet 


FOR THOSE WHO ARE SUPER- 
STITIOUS 


(Efficacy not vouched for) 


String egg shells on the branches of 
the trees to keep the hawks away. 

If a rooster crows, someone will come 
from the direction in which the roost- 
er’s tail points. 

If vou pull a bunch of feathers from 
the back of a chicken before you wring 
its neck, it will not flop. 

To make a chicken die quick after 
you have wrung its neck, pluck three 
feathers from its breast. 

If vou carry eggs for setting to the 
“nest in a bucket, they will all hatch 
roosters. If you carry the eggs to the 
nest in a basket they will all hatch 
pullets, 

If after the chickens begin to hatch 
you put the shells up higher than the 
chickens can jump, the hawks will not 
catch the chickens. 








Ce 


| 

Get behind the door and eat a chick- 
en feather to become beautiful. One 
may also become beautiful by swallow- 
ing a chicken’s gizzard whole. 

If a rooster crows on a fence with 
his head toward the door, welcome 
guests will arrive. If he crows with 
his head away from the door while on 


the fence, unwelcome guests will ar- 
rive. 




















TRUTH (7?) 1S STRANGER THAN 
FICTION 


From Passaic New Jersey, comes this 
summer note by special wire: ‘Hens 
lay eggs in watering troughs to pre- 
vent unseemly haste in hatching.” 

The Des Moines Evening Tribune 
reports that a Locust street man has a 
cat which saves chicks’ lives by listen- 
ing to the shells for the cheep of chicks 


that are too weak to break thru the 
shells. “On a tray of several hundred 
eggs,” says the Tribune, “it is impos- 


break the shell inside the incubator 
than to have it “opened” outside. 
From Denison, Iowa, comes the re- 
port thru the Register of a hen that, 
wearying of trying to hatch eggs in 
hot weather, forsook her nest and 
adopted eight kittens in the same man- 
ger. Perhaps the hen’s owner took the 
Tribune and she felt she was indebted 
to cats. Anyway the paper says: “The 
kittens remained under the wings of 
the motherly hen at night, and when- 
ever the jealous mother cat moved 
them to another home, the hen moved, 
too. When the kittens partook of their 
regular meals, the hen clucked away 
during the entire process.” Some hen! 


MUSIC 
Once when we were in Kansas City, 
visiting a poultry show, we were talk- 
ing about a fine male bird which lost 
the first prize because of unfinished 




















“"Tis wonderful to grace the 


And to a Christmas party 


sible for the human eye or ear to de- 
mine which egg contains a chick ready 
to come out. That is where Sir Thomas 
does his work. He stands beside a tray 
of eggs, and as soon as one moves or 
issues a sound, he places his paw upon 
it and rolls it over. Then he stands 
with his paw upon it until someone 
comes and takes the egg and opens it. 
In this way, many chicks that would 
otherwise perish inside the shell are 
saved. Sir Thomas has never been 
trained to do this. While still a young 
kitten, he learned that when a tray of 
eggs was taken from the incubator, 
something would happen. He watched 
and learned that soon the shells began 
to crack and the ehicks to come out. 
Then he noticed his master trying to 
find eggs that moved or cheeped, so he 
took up the game. He very seldom 
picks out an egg that isn’t ready to 
open.” Without reflecting on the poul- 
try departments of daily papers, it oc- 
curs to us that to make money with 
poultry it is safer to stick to Wallaces’ 
Farmer. It is cosier for the chicks to 


festive board 
eal Christmas fun afford.” 


who overheard 
“What was the 
Was it the 


hackle. A city lady 
asked with interest: 
matter with the cackle? 
quality of the tone?” 


W. A. Husung, of Farmers Branch, 
Texas, brags of having a hen that sings 
over the radio. Mr. Husung read that 
D. W. Griffith had imported a singing 
hen from Germany. “If Germany can 
produce a singing hen, the United 


States can, too,” he declared, and 
sought and found a singing hen in his 
own poultry house. Did the timid, 
country raised bird take fright when 
brought into the broadcasting room, 
or cell, or whatever you call it? She 
did not. “After a few preliminary 
struggles on the sleek surface on which 
she had unfortunately been placed, 
Rosa lifted her voice in song» ‘Come 
on, Rosa, sing for the folks,’ invited 
her trainer, and the clear alto voice of 
the singing Rosa rose and floated out 


s 
general cackling of hens 
prophecy of bad luck. 


“The 


over the radio, expressing her pleasure 

at being on the same program with a 

jazz band.” We can imagine a book 

full of stories of the effect on the cream 

of the city who had been grown on 

country milk, but the managing editor 

limits me to poultry copy. Maybe you 

will hear Rosa “Next Week on the 

Air.” 

JOSH-AWAY 
We have a question which we would 

like to submit to Josh-Away. The spar- 

rows gave us the tip. Instead of pains 

takingly seeking their food now. they 

hover over parking places and garages 

where, from the radiators of swift: 

speeding automobiles they pick roasted 

dragon flies, bees, butterflies and 

moths, and wax fat. Could we get in 

touch with the garages, Josh-Awav, and 

make arrangements to get the glean- 

ings of radiators for chicken feed? 

HERE AND THERE 
A sick man writes: 

“Let’s all give thanks for the chicken 
eggs 

That are helping to put us back on our 
legs. j 

It’s hard to sav what I would do 

Tf the hens didn’t lav for me and you. 

Fried eggs, poached eggs, in the 
shell; 

Eggs in an omelette: gee 

Shirred eggs, baked eggs, 
creme; 

Eggs that the bunny brings while kid- 
dies dream. 

Let’s all give thanks for the chicken 
eges 

That are helping to put us back on our 
legs.” 


gos 
ess 


that’s swell! 
eggs a la 


“A listless looking meal.” that is 
what Cornell calls a combinaticn lke 
creamed chicken, boiled rice and eca"li- 
flower. To give the Christimas co'or 
scheme, add the red of buttered or 
pickled beets and the bright green of 
carefully cooked spinach. The oranze 
of carrots isn’t bad, either, or top the 
pickled beets with a crown of white 
and gold hard boiled eggs. 


Don’t forget the poultry yard whe. 
planning games for the Christmas par- 
ty. Try an egg rolling contest; a can 
dling eggs contest; a grading eggs con- 
test, or a blowing a feather and keep- 
ing it off the ground contest. 
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THE hen is one-of the most efficient 
manufacturing plants in existence. Just 
think,. to be really profitable, she must 
produce more than ten times her weight 
in eggs every single year. 

To achieve this result, the feed you give 
your flocks must not only be sufficient to 
keep your egg factory running smoothly. 
Please remember that _it must also pro- 
vide the material from which the eggs are 


Speed up your Egg Factory 


—this method is guaranteed 


made, and keep the hens at their highest 
efficiency all the time. 

The birds must eat liberally. They 
must assimilate what they eat and keep 
in the pink of condition. 

Make sure they do. Include~Dr. Hess 
Pan-a-ce-a in their mash. It is an invig- 
orating tonic. Makes hens scratch and 
cackle. Keeps them from getting fat 
and lazy. 


DR.-HESS POULTRY 


PAN-A-CE-A 





puts hens in laying trim 


Poultry Pan-a-ce-a is not astimulant. We 
want you to get that once and for all. It 
is the finest tonic that science can pro- 
duce. It makes hens industrious. It acts 
upon the egg organs— invigorates them. 
Directs the energy to laying by toning up, 
and prevents the feed from turning only 
into fleshandbones, Speedsupthe factory. 

If your flock is not getting Pan-a-ce-a 
now, make the experiment right away. 


Get a package from any Dr. Hess & Clark 
dealer. Add one pound of Pan-a-ce-a to 
every fifty pounds of feed or mash. Then 
watch for results. 


Right away you'll see your hens begin 
to sing—see the combs and wattles turn 
that good, rich red—note a difference in 
their step—mark the claws begin to dig 
in—and, most important, you ll enjoy an 
increase in egg production. 


These results are guaranteed or 
you get your money back 


When you buy any Dr. Hess product, our responsi- 
bility does not end until you are satisfied that your 
investment is a profitable one. If Pan-a-ce-a does 
not do all we claim or all you expect it to do, return 
the empty container to your dealer and get your 
money back. He knows we will refund the money 
to him without query or quibble. 

The price of just one egg pays for all the 
Pan-a-ce-a a hen will eat in six months. There’s 
a right-size package for every flock. 

100 hens the 12-lb. package 
60 hensthe 5-lb. package 
200 hens the 25-lb. pail 
500 hens the 100-lb. drum 
For 25 hens there is a smaller package 





Dr. Hess Instant Louse Killer 


A time-tested proved remedy for lice on poultry, 
stock and vegetation—vines, plants, rose bushes. 
For use on Poultry—Dust in feathers, sprinkle in 
nests, on roosts and on brooder floors. Dust chicks 
fréquently. Keep in the dust bath the year round. 
For Horses and Cattle—Stroke the hair the wrong 
way and sift in the Louse Killer. 

For Vegetation—Lice and bugs on cucumber, 
tomato, squash and melon-vines, cabbage worms, 
slugs on rose bushes. Sift on plants and around 
stems while wet with dew and after every rain. 


GUARANTEED 











DR. HESS & CLARK, INC., Ashland, Ohio 
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RELIABLE VACCINES 


FOR THE PREVENTION OF 


BLACKLEG 


BLACKLEGOIDS 


The Pellet Form—Single Doses 


Vialsof10doses - - 10¢ PER DOSE 


BLACKLEG FILTRATE 


(Germ-Free Vaccine) 


Vialsof10and 50doses - 13¢ PER DOSE 


BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN 


(Germ-Free Vaccine) 
Vials of 10, 20 and 50 doses, 1c PER DOSE 


PURCHASE OUR BLACKLEG VACCINES FROM 
YOUR VETERINARIAN OR DRUGGIST 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Write Us for Our Free Blackleg Booklet 

















Cooperative Shippin 
izations ! Individus 


larg: 

in the great South Water 

Market, We’il sell your : = 
birds at 4op market prices on commission basis, 
Check for payment in full and account of sale 
will go forward to you same day your shipment 
is received by us. No waiting. You get your 
money right away. 


Ask Your Banker About Us 


Have him look us up in Dun’s or Bi . We 
are largest and one of oldest commission houses in 
Chicago, 63 years eri 14,000 satisfied cus- 
tomers. Be protected. Ship to us. 


C. H. WEAVER & Co. 
Dept. 


39 
South Water Market CHICAGO 
Member National Poultry, Butter & Egg Assn. 
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So Little Bother to do Your Own 
Hatching in the Old Time 
“SUCCESSFUL” INCUBATOR 


This is proved by the “‘Successful” 84 
year record. You want the “‘Success- 
ul" for a sure success this year. Sell 

‘ y more eggs and chickens and help feed 

: the world. 
NCU 

“SUCCESSFUL? 'cusaror or 
Write me a postal for book and prices. Eastern custome 
ers will be served quickly from our Eastern Warehouse, 
“SUCCESSFUL” Grains ; 
Sprouters furnish green f. 
make hens lay in winter. Ask 
your nearest dealer, or maila 
Postal. Get our offer. 


5. S. Gilcrest, Pres. 
Des Moines Incubator Co. 


81 Second St., Des Moines, tows 





Nothing better made 
anywhere, sold on the 
money back plan, Write 
for circular telling how 
to save 875.00 on each 
500 chicks, 


Farmers Supply Bureau 
Box 1005 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


S2 Clarke's Perfect Brooder House 





The Nation’s Great Poultry Manual. 132 
Pictu’ rs. Berry’s 


‘ages. 
success with Hatchery. Blood-Te: . Pure- 
Pouitry and puliets that lay at 4 months;feeding hous- 
ing, culling, disease and remedy information. Makes 
F LOW PRICES on Pure Quality Fowls, Eggs, Chicks, 
#2. Brooders,Supplies,etc. Send qnly § cents to help mail, 
BERRY’S POULTRY FARM, Box !05, lowa 


OW FREE ~ ~~ SHOEMAKERS POULTRY BOOK 


3nows and describes 53 vaneties Old Reliable Blood 
Tested Flocks SHOEMAKER STRAINS -- best for 38 
years. Gives tacts about handing, feeding, housing, 
liseases and remedies LOW PRICES on fowls. 
wHICKS, Brooder Stoves and Supplies. BOOK - FR 
Cc. C. SHOEMAKER, Box 109, Freeport, Ill. 











Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 























. Lengthening the Days 
Lighting the hen houses to lengthen 


the days is the aecepted practice 


amongst commercial poultrymen and 

Where the has 
given dissatisfaction the reason is us- 
ually the 


breeders. practice 


because either lights were 


turned on as soon as the pullets were 
brought into winter quarters, or before 
the lights were needed. November 1 
is the usual date for lighting unless 
the pullets are practically matured. 
We are assured that it takes less 
than five hours for food to go thru 
the digestive system of a producing 
hen, and that the long nights of winter 
reduce her to a condition where she is 
hungry to the point of drawing on her 
body fat for food. This puts the poul- 
tryman who illuminates his chicken 


| houses in the pleasing light of a bene- 


factor succoring the starving rather 
than a hard-boiled manufacturer en- 
forcing a twelve-hour day. Fourteen 
hours is decided on as the limit of the 
hen’s working day. In lighting, as in 
all the phases of poultry culture, the 
breeder has a chance to use his judg: 
ment. If the pullets were laving be- 
tween 50 and 60 per cent on November 
1, and gradually- bettering thei? rec- 
ord, the lights should have been held 


| off until they seemed to slow up, while 
| if the pullets are slow maturing, lights 


will speed them up a bit. 

There are three different. methods 
used, to lengthen the daylight period 
and offer the flock time to consume 
sufficient feed for maintenance and 
egg production. One is to lengthen the 
afternoon. The second is to give them 
an evening meal. The _ third is to 
lengthen the morning: get the flock 
from the roosts early, and start them 
filling their crops. 


tem—lighting from 5 a. m. until day- 
light; the Hired Man’s Svstem—light- 
ing from 6 in the morning until day- 
light, and from dusk until 6 at night, 
and the Commercial Poultryman’s Sys- 
tem (night lunch)—lighting from 9 to 
10 p. m.’” The hired man’s system of 
lighting from 6 to 6 is rapidly gain- 
ing favor. Some of the advantages in 
this system are as follows: First, it 
allows a reasonable working day for 
either hired man or owner: second, it 
allows an opportunity for the early 
riser to get food, water and exercise, 
and places all of the birds in the early 
rising class; third, it fits into the pres- 
ent-day feeding practices better than 
the “night-lunch” system because, with 
extremely heavy grain feeding, the 
birds are somewhat reluctant to come 
down between 9 and 10. 

The lights must be high enough to 
light the roosts. Also they must be up 
where the birds can’t hit them in get- 
ting off the roosts. One 75-watt light 
is enough with reflectors, or tin shade 
painted white on the inside, for 


Poultrymen figure one 40-watt 
for each fifty to seventy-five 
or to every 


space. 
light 
birds, 
feet. 
culture recommends a 40-watt Mazda 


lamp with cone-shaped reflector six- | 


teen inches in diameter and four inches 
high. They recommend that 
flecting surface should be covered 


with three coats of aluminum bronze. | 


We need hardly add that since the 
object of lights is to feed the flock 


and prevent the hens devouring their | 


ewn body surplus, that with lights an 
increase of grain must be fed. 
the poultryman who used to lament the 
shortage of eggs when eggs were high 
in winter, and the hens who roughed it 
thru the winter can now chortle: “Now 
is the winter of our discontent made 
glorious summer.” 





Cornell calls these | 
three methods, “The Dairyman’s Svys- 


the | 
house of about 200 square feet of floor | 


200 to 300 square | 


The New York College of Agri- | 


the re- | 


Both | 


—_—_— 





It pays to 
keep records 
and check 
profits even 
with a small 
flock. 


——————— 


~ doubled his 


production 


Mr. Holdeman has only 26 
hens but he keeps them for 
profit, not for “fun.” 


Here is another small 
flock owner who has found 
that it pays to follow the 
example of successful com- 
mercial poultry farms and 
feed for results. 


There is nothing un- 
usual about Mr. Holde- 
man’s experience. Returns 
like his are the common 
experience of poultrymen 
who follow Globe Methods 
and feed Globe Feeds. 


THE ALBERT DICKINSONCO. 
Box 212 W Box 788 W 
Minneapolis Chicago 


Look for the dealer who 
displays the Globe Sign 





We Sell : 
DICKINSONS 


CLOBE FEEDS 


for Poultry, 
Cows and Hogs 














When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





MAKE MONEY RAISING POULTRY AND HOGS 





American Poultry Journal 
Oldest, Largest and Best. Established 1874 
9 Months’ Trial 25c {srs 40 

3 YEARS $1.00 5 Years $1 50 

A 100 pa Mf RE em 
verages over pages issue— to , 
house and breed; how to Some high egg production; 
how to hatch and rear poultry successfully. Order today. 


1 Year 50c 
To Canada 75c 


Address either paper or Eisert & Co., Publishers, 


American Swineherd 


The Only All Breed Hog Paper. Est. 1885. ey 
One Year 25 *Bocisesso Se Fyre. $1 Can. 51 
No matter what breed of hogs you raise or feed. the 
n Swi you ‘e more mone? 
from the . Each month the American Swineherd * 
filled with valuable articles which tell you what othe? 
doing, and how profits are obtained. Only 25c 1 yest. 





118-523 Plymouth Ct., Chicago, it 






1926 
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rm fares. 


HY not make the Christmas 

money your family spends buy 
something really worth while this year? 
All of you are interested in your home, 
its comfort, its convenience and in the 
fun and pleasure you can get from it 
by making it a real home instead of 
just a roof over your heads. 


Perhaps your home needs a new 
modern up-to-date kitchen cabinet, 
a power washing machine, a good 
refrigerator, a chest of silver, a cooking 
utensil outfit or some other utility that 
requires a considerable outlay of 
money. If so, why wouldn’t it be a 
good plan for all the members of the 
family to put their Christmas money 
together and buy it as a gift for your 
home and yourselves? Perhaps, too, 
there is another member of your family 
still in the honeymoon stage whose 
new home needs some one of these big 
household conveniences—make it a 
teal Christmas for them by clubbing 
the gift allowance of your family and 
near relatives to buy them a lasting, 
permanent one. 


“Gifts of Utility” 


More and more shrewd folks are getting 
the idea of giving gifts that really 
amount to something—“‘Gifts of Util- 
ity.” In your “Farm Service’”’ Hard- 
ware Store you will find this kind of 
Christmas goods, not tinseled, flashy 
things that are gone in a few days, but 
teal practical, useful articles that make 
the spirit of Christmas live throughout 
many years. There is a “farm Serv- 
ice” Hardware Man near you who will 
be glad to help you select any one of 
the thousands of really useful articles 
in his store that make the finest kind of 
presents. Make his store your Santa 
Claus headquarters. Talk over with 
him the possibilities of this new 
Christmas idea. 








Your ‘‘Farm Service’’ Hardware Men 





nature on the ‘dotted line.” 
;/ seem to me it is more honorable to 

















| Service Bureau 


The Service Bureau is conducted for the holders of 
Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. The certifi- 
cates are issued only with subscriptions—new or 
renewal—for three years or more. Al! inquiries to 
this department are answered promptly by letter. 
Members must always sign full name and give cer- 
tificate number. 


Watch for These Fellows 


Two of our subscribers have written 
us within the past ten days with re- 
gard to subscription methods that are 
‘being used by an eastern monthly farm 
paper. The letters speak for them- 
selves, and we quote them without 
comment for the information of our 
subscribers. 

Letter No. 1 from Henry county, 
Towa, reads: 

“A day or so ago a stranger showing 
credentials from a Henry county bank 
as to his standing and reliability in 
his (?) home community canvassed 
this locality supposedly upon philan- 
thropic motives but in reality soliciting 
subscribers for ten years for $2 to the 

(farm paper which he rep- 
resented). His method was to interest 
you in certain legislative matters af- 














fecting the welfare of agriculture, as | 
for instance, making a constitutional | 
amendment prohibiting the issuance of | 


tax free bonds, attacking a congres- 
sional law regulating the employment 
of child labor, opposing lavish expend- 
itures on our public roads, and a few 
other subjects of similar nature. Noth- 
ing was said at the start about your 
subscription. No. His paper was 
making it a national issue and ex- 
pected to get the sentiment of the 
public in general through its advocacy 
ef these things and merely wanted an 
expression from you in the form of a 
vote, if your opinions were favorable 
to their propaganda, and you were of- 
fered a chance to sign his list of 


| names. When so doing, you were asked 
' to fork over $2 to pay your subscrip- 


tion to the paper for ten years and for 
which he gave you a receipt. 

“Here’s one chicken he didn’t get. TI 
used to take the paper but quit some 
five or six years ago for the reason I 
did not think it championed the cause 
of the corn belt farmer, and told this 
fellow so. I also told him we had a 
paper in this state that championed 
and advocated all the measures his 
paper stood for and was not asking 
any one for $2 for expressing his opin- 
ion. He stated that that paper could 


| not mold national opinion like his pa- 


per could, especially in the east, and I 
told him perhaps not, but it could in- 
fluence the thoughtful farmer of the 
corn belt in a more satisfactory man- 
ner. ; 

“TI looked over his list of names and 
it astonished me to see who had fallen 
for his talk, and this was all it was. 
While no one questions the contents of 
his paper, it is the method it takes 
to prey upon the credulity of the aver- 
age farmer to get his subscription that 
seems so out of place. Instead of tell- 
ing right on the start that they repre- 
sented the and wanted your 
subscription for ten years for $2, they 
led you to this point by talking ‘tax 
reduction,’ etc., and then get your sig- 
It would 


give aluminum premiums to bait sub- 
scribers with than to do as this solic- 
itor did.” 

The other letter is similar to this 
one, except that our subscriber says 
that he was approached by two solic- 
itors for the farm publication in ques- 
tion. They told him approximately the 
same story, and when the story was 
completed, it developed as in the first 
case that, they were simply after a 
ten-year subscription with $2 to pay 
for the paper they represented. Our 
readers who are approached on this 
proposition willl know how to treat it. 
It is a subscription scheme and should 
be treated as such. Papers that are 
really published to render service to 
farm folks do not have to resort to 
‘such methods to obtain circulation. 


= . 





} 


Where will your children be 
ten years from now? 











Ermer D. Parker, of Gallatin 
Valley, Montana, came here 34 
years ago from Wisconsin with- 
out capital or equipment. 

“The sweet corn in my gar- 
den,” writes Parker on August 
9, 1926, “is six feet tall, and we’ve 
been eating roasting ears for ten 
days.” 

He farms 204 acres of his own 
irrigated land with horses; and 
his average yield for thirty years 
has been: 40 bushels of wheat, 
65 bushels of oats, 40 bushels of 
barley, 150 bushels of potatoes, 
3 tons of alfalfa hay per acre. 














Wuat are you making 
out of your farm? Sat- 
ishied? And are your chil- 
dren satisfied to share the work 
and face the future as farmers 
on high-priced land? 

Why don’t you come out to 
western North or South Dakota 
or Montana—to the fresh fra- 
grant cleanness of the rich 
prairies that Nature made for 
farmers? Here cattle range in 
the open all year round; and 
the rich soil, built upon a foun- 
dation of sweet limestone, pro- 
duces grain that ranks first 
among breadstuffs. Alfalfa and 
sweet clover fields produce su- 
perior feed. Dakota and Mon- 
tana cows yield butterfats at 
smallest overhead. Dakota and 
Montana Durocs fatten quicker 
for market. Canada sends to 
this northwest country for the 
best seed corn. And this coun- 
try is young. 

You will be surprised at the 
' modernness of the new towns— 












He grows every kind of vegetable 
that it is possible to grow back in 
Wisconsin and of superior qual- 
ity. Besides cultivating crops, 
Parker milks cows, and raises 
hogs and chickens very profitably. 
His testimonial tells of his com- 
plete satisfaction. 


“TI like the climate; I like the 
country; I like the people,” he 
says. “Been back to my old home 
community twice, but weuldn’t 
think of going back to farm. I 
like it too well here. There are 
wonderful, opportunities in the 
West, especially for young men.” 














with fine churches, hos- 
pitals, schools, stores, 
theatres, helpful com- 
munity life, friendly neighbors, 
good roads, convenient markets 
and low taxes. Here in the path 
of rapid developments in the 
Northwest your sons and daugh- 
ters can grow with your farm, 
adding to it. Insure a safe old 
age for yourself and a valuable 
heritage for your children on 
land that can now be purchased 
at reasonable prices and on easy 
terms. Those who settle here 
today will be the rich men and 
the leaders of tomorrow. 





Agricaltaral Agent 7-A 
C. M. & +. P. Ry., Union Station, Chicago f 
I am interested in your ad about Montana 
and the Dakotas. I would like information 

on the subjects checked below: 








Dairying OCorn 
Cattle Raising Flax 
Hog Raising Bailey | 
ClLiving and Climatic | 
Conditions } 
Name 7 
P. O. Add 
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HAT’S what Sam Perkins says—and 
40,000 other dairymen who are mak- 
ing more milk by feeding Purina Cow Chow. 


More Cow Chow is sold today by satisfied 
dairymen than by feed salesmen. 


Order 34% Cow Chow for low protein hay. 
Order 24% Cow Chow if you have Alfalfa, 
Clover, or Soy Bean Hay. 


PURINA MILLS, 

994 Gratiot St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Seven Busy Mills Located for Service 
Write us for a 1927 
Cow Booklet—free. 





KRUMM’S STOCK FOUNTAIN 


The latest development in a watering device for hogs and other animals. 
Can be connected to tank or pipe line. Will work on either gravity or 
pressure feed. Is made of cast iron, will last a life time and is guaranteed 
not to freeze. Will furnish fresh, clean water for your stock, 
which insures health and growth. Every farm should have one for it will pay 
for itself in one year with only twenty hoga. For further information, call at 


your dealer, or write 
526 4th Ave. 


KRUMM MFG. CO., 
SAVE A DOLLAR TWO 


ear-u-well 


FACTORY PRICE SHOES 


Butter Must 
Look Good— 
Be Appetizing 








Than You 
Can Buy the 
LUMBER ana 

“DANDELION BUTTER COLOR” GIVES 


CHIX SAVED 
PAY FOR (Tt! WINTER pei eg GOLDEN 


Stop Soup Rogers Soho be og a usm ——— 

any wea . Easier to handle four hundred than 3 = 
to her with two hens. More profits. Earlier Just add one-half tea 
and later raising. Positively wind and draft proof 
for warmth. Sunshime in every corner. ect 
ven tion — 2 doors — 2 sets of windows — hinged 
roof. Slate surfaced roofing on both roofs. Entire build- 
ing made of finest fir flooring. Comes in sections 
that bolt together. Grow your chicks in safety—with. 
out worry. Pays For itself In Three Months, 


G. F. MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Box 73 Exira, Iowa 


BROODE 
HOUSE 





spoonful to each gallon 
of cream before churn- 
ing and out of your 
churn comes butter of 
Golden June shade. 
“Dandelion” Butter Col- 
or” is purely vegetable, 








large creameries. 

Doesn't color’ butter- 

milk. Absolutely taste- 

Large bottles cost only 35 cents 

at drug or grocery stores. Write for 

FREE SAMPLE BOTTLE. Wells & 

Richardson Co., Inc., Burlington, Ver- 
mont. 


Fordson Tractor Starter 


Will start the Fordson tractor in zero weather. 
(Also Fordson patrol grader). No loss oftime. It 
has no equal. Guarentee satisfaction or money 


back. Only $15.00. Booklet free. 
JOHNSON BROS. CO., Shenandoah, lowa 


So Rani Rain” 


Tess. 





THE BULLER ALL-STEEL SAW FRAME 


Built in seven styles, including 
front end Fordson, 10-20 and 15-30 
McCormick-Deering. These saw 
frames have aroused great inter- 
est among farmers. Our Roll- 
ing Table makes them the eas- 
fest operated, Absolutely a 


roof—o utlast several w 
caapen th othe iat discount 
ers. 

Shere we have no dealer.” Write today. 


BULLER COUPLER COMPANY, Dept. 0, Hilisboro, Kansas 
Please refer to this paper when writing. 

















CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA | 





harmless, and meets all | 
State and National food | 


PR} laws. Used for years by 
Hite See (>) a 














Silage Profitable Feed for 
Winter Production 


The best winter ration for dairy 
cows must contain succulence. Silage 
is not only a good form of succulenes 
but it is one of the most available. 
Corn fodder contains practically the 
same nutrients as corn silage but will 
not produce the same results as it isa 
dry, unpalatable feed. Corn fodder 
does not furnish the succulence that is 
needed by the dairy cows in order to 
produce the best results. 

The Indiana station recently con- 
ducted a test in which they replaced 
half of the alfalfa hay in dairy rations 
with corn silage. The silage was fed 
at the rate of three pounds of silage 
daily to each 100 pounds of live weight 
of the cows. The results showed that 
milk production decreased rapidly 
when silage was not fed but that pro- 
duction was practically maintained 
when the cows received silage. The 
cost of milk and fat production was de- 
creased 10 and 6 per cent respectively 
when the silage was fed. 

Experiments which have been con- 


| ducted at other stations also show 


good results from using silage. The 
Pennsylvania station showed that sil- 
age and hay gave better results than 


| hay alone, even tho the amount of hay 


was doubled when no silage was given. 
The Maine station showed that the 
milk flow increased 7 per cent when 
the cows were changed from a ration 
of mixed hay to a ration of hay and 
silage. When the change was reversed 
the cows decreased § per cent. 

A number of experiments have been 
conducted to test the values of hay and 
silage for dairy cows. The New Mex- 
ico station reports that it takes threo 
tons of silage to replace one ton of al- 
falfa hay. Utah found that approxi- 
mately 250 pounds of silage replaced 
100 pounds of alfalfa hay. The Ver- 
mont station reports that approximate- 
ly 350 pounds of silage were neces- 
sary to replace 100 pounds of alfalfa 


hay. 


What Dairy Feed to Use? 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I would like a little advice about 
milk cows. I am farming 120 acres 
and keep about eight cows. They are 
a mixture of all breeds and are not 
bringing me in much. I wish to get 
some /cows that will give plenty of 
milk for the pigs, cream to sell and 
calves to veal. What breed would you 
advise for this purpose? I do not have 
a good cow barn but must house the 
cows in an open shed.” 

It would seem likely that Holstein 
cows would meet the requirements of 
our subscriber as well as any. Some 
people might prefer Ayrshires under 
the conditions mentioned, while others 
might prefer Milking Shorthorns. All 
of these breeds are hardy and rugged 
and produce a fairly good sized calf 
which can be easily developed for veal. 
Holsteins would probably be easier to 
purchase than other breeds as they are 
more abundant in Iowa. The milk pro- 
duced by this breed is not as rich as 
some other breeds but good cows us- 
ually produce larger quantities of milk 
than most other breeds. 

Unless our subscriber has a partic- 
ular choice in regard to breeds, we 
would suggest that he select the best 
cows that are available for the price. 


In other words, the individuality of the 
cows is apt to cause more difference 
than the difference in breeds. There. 
fore we would buy animals that appvar 
most likely to be profitable milkers, 
This is especially true where the 
calves are to be marketed for veal. 

Where milk cows are to be housed 
in an open shed the results are apt to 
be disappointing. Dairy cows can not 
stand rigorous conditions and still pro- 
duce heavily. We doubt if it would 
pay to invest heavily in cows if it is 
not possible to house them so that 
they can produce good results. Prob- 
ably the best plan for our subscriber 
would be to fix as good auarters ag 
possible, cull out some of the poorest 
cows which he owns swt present and 
gradually replace them with higher 
producing animals. Under most condi- 
tions the heifer calves should be grown 
cut for future cows, 4specially if the 
cows which are purchased are high 
grade. This will mean that a good 
purebred bull should head the herd so 
that the heifers will be heavier produc- 
ers than their mothers 


Oats Versus Bran in the 
Dairy Ration 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“TI have plenty of good oats which I 
can sell for 48 cents a bushel. Shall I 
sell them and buy bran for my milk 
cows? Bran delivered here costs $28 
a ton. It would cost me 10 cents a 
bushel to get these oats finely ground 
by a hammer mill. What ration should 
I feed my cows with oats and bran at 
prices mentioned, cottonseed meal at 
$38 a ton, linseed meal at $60 a ton and 
corn at 65 cents a bushel? For rough- 
age I have soybean hay and clover 
hay.” 

Ground oats and bran have very sim- 
ilar feeding value but if the oats are 
of good quality they are generally 
worth just a little more pound for 
pound than the bran. In our corre 
spondent’s case with the ground oats 
at $36 a ton and bran at $28 we are 
just a little inclined to prefer the bran. 
With clover hay or soybean hay for 
roughage we suggest that he consider 
a grain mixture of 60 pounds of corn, 
25 pounds of bran and 15 pounds of 
cottonseed meal. If he prefers to use 
ground oats instead of bran we would 
suggest a grain mixture of 55 pounds 
of corn, 25 pounds of ground oats and 
20 pounds of cottonseed meal. We are 
inclined to think, however, that the ra- 
tion with bran in it will give slightly 
more economical results than the one 
with oats. If the cows are Jerseys we 
would feed about one pound of this 
grain mixture to each two and one-half 
pounds of milk produced daily. 





WHAT KIND OF GRINDING WHEEL? 

For grinding sickles, edged tools and 
other farm tools, probably a good grind- 
stone is the safest and most reliable thing 
to use. The stone should be about 30 
inches in diameter, should be run about 
75 r. p. m. and should be power driven if 
possible. A small aloxite or similar tough 
crystal composition grinding, wheel can 
be used for sickles and tools if care is 


used not to overheat and draw the tem- 
per, but it is not as safe as the grind- 
stone in the average man’s hand. For 
grinding cast-iron, soft steel, and other 
rough work, a carborundum wheel oF 
wheel of similar nature ‘s to be preferred, 
as the crystals are a ttle more easil¥ 
broken and the wheel does not glaze @ 
easily. : 
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HAY SAVED 
WILL PAY FOR SILO— 


E. E. Burgen, Sebeka, Minn., owner of two 
Independent Silos says; “Silage is all right. 
My corn was all frozen and I figured not much 

ood, but Oh Boy! the cows are all looking for 
fF ana I have 50 tons of hay to sell.” 
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NO MONEY DOWN—Pay first installment 
oot, |. erenenis final payment in the fall 





Deal with a Reliable Company 


A silo is a permanent improvement—bought 


once in a lifetime... Buy the best, and buy it 
from a manufacturer who makes 
good his every promise—because he can. 
and wl. you buy an Independent 
a ently buy a product of high 
quality 


Ind 
ON AsK the man who owns one.”” 


Roof Frame Given j¥i*h ait orders 


ment. it will pay you te order now. 

Write Toda for our interesting book- 

y lets on Silos and Silage. 
Independent Silo Co. 

784 Pillsbury Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 




















Instead of using the ordinary harrow 
orcultivator thousands of farmers have 
increased the yield per acre by using 
the KOVAR Spring Tooth DIGGER. 
It eradicates quack grass and all other noxious 
weeds as well as lifts and aerates the soil leav- 
ing it fine:y pulverized and ready for seeding 
with one operation. This digger is adapted 
to the cultivation of all fields and is especially 
suited for alfalfa, orchards and other jobs 
that require thorough work. 


Get full information and illustrated booklet 
with name of your nearest dealer. 


Owat 
Jos-J-Rovar Co-"n ao"? 
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The Pledge of the 
Printed Word 


PRIENDSHIPS in ancient days were 

formed by pledges of blood. Medi- 
évai knights won mutual aid by pled- 
ges of the sword. But modern business 
tims friends in every cornerof the 
plo oar the pledge of the print- 
ed word. 


Advertisements are pledges made es- 
perially for you... pledges that ad- 
Yertised goods you buy are exactly as 
Claimed. 


What is not advertised may be worth 
buying. What is, must bel 


Read the advertisements to know which 
goods are adiver 



















































VISITS IN THE COUNTRY 


Where Are the Most Fall Pigs Raised?—Naming the Farm 


By JAY WHITSON 


“TN WHAT part of Iowa is the larg- 
est per cent of hogs raised from 
fall pigs?” If some one had asked me 
this question six months ago my an- 
Swer would have been 


different than it is 
now. Last spring I 
would have said 


northeastern Iowa. J 
had a pet belief that 
the winter dairying of 
this part of the state 
carried with it the 
largest per cent of 
fall pig raising. 

I spent a few days in southern 
Iowa recently—Wapello, Jefferson, 
Washington, Keokuk and Mahaska 
counties. I saw a lot of fall pigs. The 
Same had been true when I visited a 
group of counties south of Des Moines. 
It appeared that this was the real fall 
pig raising part of Iowa. The propor- 
tion of fali pigs was higher than in 
northeastern, central, northwestern or 
western Iowa, all of which I had vis- 
ited since the fall pig crop arrived. 

Was southern and southeastern Iowa 
raising a lot more fall pigs than usual, 
or was raising a lot of them a regular 
habit? I found this section has been 
doing it regularly. The census figures 
of 1920 and 1925 were consulted. 
Groups of three counties were selected 
as representative of that part of the 
state. Averages of these for the two 
census reports show that in the dairy 
counties of Fayette, Bremer and But- 
ler, 33 per cent of the total hogs on 
farms on January 1 were fall pigs. In 
the three southern Iowa, of Appanoose, 
Wayne and Decatur, 52 per cent of 
those on farms on January 1 were fall 
pigs. In the southeastern counties of 
Washington, Keokuk and Mahaska, the 
percentage was 43. Central, north- 
western and western Iowa all had less 
than 25 per cent. Why more fall pigs 
in these regions? Is it a question of 
climate? Hardly, it seems to me. The 
question of crops raised doesn’t seem 
to explain it. Is it custom and prac- 
tice? These do have a great deal to 
do with farming—perhaps it explains 
this. Is it due to a higher per cent 
of owner farm operators? Perhaps ,it 
is a matter of these parts of state 
having been settled first and farmed 
the longest. In Illinois, Indiana and 
Ohio the fall pig crop is a larger pro- 
portion of the total than in Iowa. 





Jay Whitson 





Lamb feeding is a habit to which a 
lot of Mahaska county farmers are ad- 
dicted. When I stopped in one of the 
lamb feeding communities recently, it 
reminded me of the neighborhood 
where I was raised. Of course, there 
was this difference: we fed-cattle and 
talked cattle rations, and gains and 
prices and what kind of a market for 
cattle we would likely hit next week. 

Cornfield lamb feeding is no hit-or- 
miss affair here. There is no turning 
into the cornfield with nothing to sup 
plement the corn, no guessing as to 
whether they all got up to water and 
salt daily. The lamb feeders I visited 
fatten in the cornfield. All supple- 
ment the corn. This is better than 
many feeders do in western Iowa and 
eastern Nebraska. One had a fine 
growth of rape in an adjoining stubble 











field. Another had a part of the same 
field in new seeding sweet clover. 

Two other feeders were giving the 
lambs a quarter of a pound of linseed 
meal daily. One was feeding the same 
amount of linseed and cottonseed meal 
half and half. One was feeding cot- 
tonseed meal alone, one-fifth pound 
per head daily. All the lambs fed con- 
centrates were looking fine. In spite 
of a wet fall, I did not see a droopy 
lamb in these four bunches totaling 
over 2,000 head. Yarding is commonly 
practiced. This is a different method 
of handling lambs being fattened in 
the cornfield than is practiced on lamb 
feeding farms farther west. 

The larger number of pear trees 
found in farm orchards in Wayne and 


Decatur counties caught my attention. | 


A farm with enough fruit to justify 
saying it had an orchard almost al- 
ways had pears. 








Yet when you see the | 


same size of orchards sixty miles fur- | 


ther north in Iowa, very few of them 
have pear trees. In these southern 
counties I saw several orchards with 
pears by far the leading fruit and 
many with as many pear trees as ap- 
ple. 
and fewer dead trees or parts of trees 
with the pears than with apples. Per- 
haps they are less troubled with fruit 
diseases than apples in this area. The 
quality and flavor of the fruit is hard 
to beat, in my opinion. The crop was 
good this year and I greatly enjoyed 
visiting this region shortly after the 
pears were picked. 





Much of Iowa has, or rather at one 
time had, a very large problem in land 
drainage. But in southern fowa and 
the Missouri loess-region along the 
west edgé of the state, it is the too 
rapid movement of the water off the 
farms that troubles farmers. 

Rains such ag fell in September this 
year can do very serious damage. J 
visited a farm in Wayne county that 
showed damage enough to discourage 
one with the best of spirit. A rolling 
field had been plowed in August pre- 
paratory to wheat seeding. The plow- 
ing was five to seven inches deep. The 
soil to the whole depth of plowing was 
carried away in many places. The 
owner and I estimated that an acre and 
one-half out of ten on the slope had 
lost all the plowed soil. 

“More organic matter and nitrogen 
carried away than can be returned in 
three or four crops of clover, and the 
other plant food elements in propor- 
tion,” the owner said. 

We noted one thing that the owner 
had not noticed before. Where the 
team- traveled down grade while plow- 
ing the erosion was much less than 
where they traveled up grade, even tho 
the slope of the land was about the 
Same in both cases. At first we 
thought this might be caused by the 
way the plow turned the soil over, but 
this did not seem possible. 

I believe we found the real expla- 
nation in this. A fourteen-yearold 
boy run the gang plow with a six- 
horse team. When going down grade 
the horses were headed towards the 
barn. To keep them from going too 
fast he did what many an older driver 
has done—he iet the plow in the 


There appeared to be less disease | 





PINITTTTITIITTTTITIMI 


To guarantee you against 
milk losses due to injuries to 
udder or teats no investment 
for the dairy pays such sure 
returns as your package of 
Bag Balm. 

This wonderful healing 
ointment, so clean and pleas- 
ant to use, performs wonder3 
with the delicate injured 
tissues. For Caked Bag, | 
Bunches, Inflammation, 
Chaps, Cracked teats, cuts, 
bruises Bag Balm softens, 
heals, restores with surpris- 
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Big 10-ounce can only 60c at 
feed dealers, general stores, 
druggists. Sent postpaid if 
dealer is not supplied. Book- 
let ‘‘ Dairy Wrinkles’’ free. 


Dairy Association Co., 
Incorporated 
Lyndonville, Vt. 


i ing speed. Most troubles are E 
: healed between milkings. of 
A The regular use of Bag | A 
i Balm makeseasymilkingand | ib. H 
: a full yield the rule. Saves oe 

annoyance to cow and milker. | H 
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KOW — KARE 


TANNERY<YOU 


ES THIS POSSIBLE 


PEOPLE 





WNING myown Tannery .tanning 
my own harness leather, man- 
ufacturing my own harness and sell- 
tng direct-from-my Tannery-to-you, 
saves you 5 profits, making possible 
the lowest harness prices ever heard 
of—JUSBST WHAT YUU BAVE 
ALWAYS WANTED! Toprove 
that you get better harness this way, 
I will send you auy harness you se- 
lect from my catalog—all at my own 
risk. You know harness—examine fee 
it thoroughly, test the materiale— Send 
you be the judge. Coste you nothing this FREE | 
unless you decide to keep it. book 


WRITE ME TOBAY 
Find f urself all about 19 Wifferent styles of 
mtb ys collars, saddles. leather, ete., at amazingly 
Tannery-to-You prices. Write today. Just say, Send free 


Omaha Tanning Co., 4545 So.27, Omaha, Neb. 








Fresh Frozen Caught Daily 





Delicious, appetizing fish, inspected and 
packed in boxes, 1600 Tbs. shipping weight, 


cont. 85 Ibs. net weight of fish. isos 
Round 
on == hangs + —— 
& Cleaned..... 6.75 Flounders, 
Pickerei, Round 9.35 Dressed ...... 10.25 
Pickerel, Dressed 12.3 
& Cleaned..... 18.25 Schenck 
Walt-eyed Pike, Dressed. ..... 12.35 
Walleyed ——Y Pike, eseey creed - 


Write for FREE illustrated price Mst teday. 


NORTH SHORE FISH & FREIGHT Co., 
Dept. Ne. Dp Duluth, Minn. 














Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 
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Best oe 
For McLean System 





YOU can farrow pigs in zero weather w'th 
100% safety et two so ay ou 
from each sow—and snake the early mar 
when hog prices are highest with the 


ECONOMY HOG HOUSE 


—aepectent farrowing house which ten minutes 
work changes into a year ‘round hog house. 

is house has separate pens for six sows and 
their pigs; has brooder stove in center with six 
separate little pig pens under it where pigs can 
keep snug and warm and away from sow. 
Keeps them warm in coldest weather. Five 
gorneted pens and brooder gate protect pigs 
from being laid on. Makes early farrowing 
profitable. 

Best for McLean System 
Rests on skids. Easily moved. Good for owners 
or renters. Sanitary. Well ventilated. Two men 
can put up in two ours, by bolting sections to- 
gether. Painted. Has weather proof roof and 
cello-glass, top ventilating windows. Built of 
ear fr and No. | dimension lumber. 


Raise16 to 20 Pigs Per Sow Yearly 
Hog raisers all over the hog belt are ¢ doing this. 
So can you by using the Economy H weotg, nen 
the year round. Actually costs less shoes if you 
built it yourself. Get this peated, centrally 
heated house now and make more money 

ever before. Farmer Agents Wanted. 
Limited Number of Territories Oper. 
Write for Our Proposition. 


SEND COUPON—SAVE MONEY Z 


conomy Housing Co., O Dept.B | 


Economy Housing Co., Onawa, flown 




















i Send catalog and agents proposition to: | 
SNe OE 
j Town... —s 
LETTE, 
Factory to Farmer 





t Wholesale 


B 
ect 
Compare # Save 
Prices AN Money 





his ess © 
Seinemete of Farmers now 
Rotaaty | BUY AT WHOLESALE | 


Saddles, Shoes, Paint, Tires, ae. i 
You, too,can save big money by buying from The U.S. Farm 
Sales Co. Factoryt o Farmer Saves You Money. Money-Back Guaranten. 
leag 
CORD TIRES sotutaly za Tie $7.3, ten pening oo 
tires (all sizes, cords or , tubes, batteries.etc. AlsoRadi 


FR REE We make 15 16 different ree of harness. Save 315 to 
No er used. A!i Leather 


THE U. S. FARM SALES CO., Dent. 225:-" SAL INA, KANS. 





Hi-BRED SEED CORN 
Produced by crossing pure lines of corn. 
Every seed ear borne on a detasseled plant. 
This is the method used by the U.S. Dept. of 
Agriculture and the corn belt experiment sta- 
tions to increase yields. This corn offered here 
yields 10% to 20% more per acre than ordinary | 
seed corn under identical conditions, Utility 
type, winner Iowa state yield test. Ask for 

more information. 

MI. we CORN COMPANY, 
NEWLIN, Sales Megr., Grimes, Iowa. 
One-half a x. Ji... Johnston. ° 


The Pledge of the 
Printed Word 











tarpon in ancient days were 
formed by pledges of blood. Medi- 
evai knights won mutual aid by pled- 
s ofthe sword. But modern business 
orms friends in every corner of the 
— through the pledge of the print- 
ed word. 


Advertisements are pledges made es- 
pecially for you... pl that ad- 
wertised is you buy are exactly as 
claimed 


What is not advertised may be worth 
buying. What is, must be! 


Read the advertisements to know which 
goods are advertised. 














ground a couple of notches deeper. 
The deeper plowing reduced the ero- 
sion. I wonder if in many fields in 
southern and western Iowa deeper 
plowing is not justified in increasing 
the water holding capacity and reduc- 
ing soil washing 





The custom, or lack of custom, of 
naming farms and putting the name in 
a prominent place interests me. In 
my trips out over the state this sum- 
mer and fall, I have notice@ an ex- 
tremely wide variation in this prac- 
tice. There are counties like Grundy 
and Mahaska where, along the main 
traveled roads at least, a very high 
per cent of the farms are named. A 
signboard or the end of the barn or 
some other conspicuous place, tells ev- 
eryone the name and owner of the 
farm. In other counties—Bremer and 
Wayne are good examples—the nam- 
ing of farms, or at least telling the 
world about it with a little paint, is 
not a very common practice. Why the 
difference, I wonder? Largely habit 
and local custom is my guess. Per- 
haps the nationality and type of people 
in the community plays a part. 

Naming of farms is not a sure sign 


of a progressive community. Neither 
is the failure to follow this practice 
a sign that the community is not pro- 
gressive and prosperous. Northeast- 
ern Iowa is certainly not lacking in 
up-and-coming farmers; but north and 
east of Waterloo the percentage of 
named farms seemed very small. I do 
not know whether the county lists of 
recorded names would bear out my es- 
timate. My guess is that a group of 
counties between the Des Moines and 
Cedar rivers, from Washington, Keo- 
kuk and Mahaska counties at the south 
end, running northwest to Grundy, 
Hardin and Hamilton, will show an av- 
erage of two or three times the num- 
ber of recorded farm names that the 
average county will show. 

Pride of ownership and displaying it 
by naming the farm was a favorite 
theme with Uncle Henry Wallace. His 
articles in Wallaces’ Farmer, without 
doubt, had much to do with the legis- 
lature giving Iowa the statute allow- 
ing the registering of farm names. 
This was passed in 1911. I wonder if 
there was not a rather close connec- 
tion in a large number of cases be- 
tween reading Wallaces’ Farmer at 
that time and naming the farm. 


& 


Farm Bureau for Surplus Control 


( Continued from page | 7) 


faced lady with homely mannerisms 
who always seems to take well at farm 
gatherings. In her own way she made 
clear that farm women stood with farm 
men in demanding the same kind of 
return on their capital and labor as 
people in the city get. She said that 
farmers want to get paid enough for 
their products so that they will have 
as much left over after expenses are 
paid as is paid the hired man. She 
didn’t want her husband to have to 
open up a hot-dog stand or a filling sta: 
tion in the front yard in order to make 
enough money for him to get by. At 
the square dancing which followed the 
banquet, it is said that Willis Krizer, 
of Iowa, called the turns with rare 
skill. 

There seemed to be a strong dissat- 
isfaction on the part of many delegates 
to the convention with the federal farm 
loan system, and some feared lest plans 
were on foot to weaken it still further. 
This dissatisfaction seemed to originate 
especially with Indiana and California. 
The convention finally declared its pol- 
icy with respect to the farm loan sys- 
tem to be as follows: 

“1. We oppose any legislation mak- 
ing the system a bureau of the Treas- 
ury Department. 

“2. We insist that a sympathetic and 
aggressive policy of serving agricul- 
ture in accord with the spirit and in- 
tent of the original act be put into ef- 
fect at once, 

“3. We urge that steps be taken to 
vest control of the system in the hands 
of its farmer owners. 

“4. We believe that the proper func- 
tion of a federal government in rela- 
tion to the farm loan system should be 
similar to the supervision exercised 
over national banks. 

“5 We recommend that the presi- 
dent of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation appoint a committee, con- 
sisting of one member from each fed- 
eral land bank district, to make a 
thoro study of the federal farm loan 
system, its administration and opera- 
tion, and its relation to the present 
credits needs of American agriculture, 
and to recommend necessary legisla- 
tion and change in administration.” 

One resolution was passed which may 
some time prove embarrassing to the 
Farm Bureau Federation, namely the 
merchant marine resolution. The sen- 
tence in this resolution providing, 
“Our merchant marine must be kept 
under American ownership, and provi- 
sions need to be made so that such 
ownership can more equally meet for- 
eign competition,” may perhaps open 
the door to the idea that the American 


arm Bureau Federation is in favor of 
ship subsidy. 

There was of course the regular res- 
olution dealing with Muscle Shoals, a 
matter of great interest to southern 
and eastern farmers, but of no interest 
to corn belt farmers. The Farm Bu- 
reau this time went on record as favor- 
ing the proposal made to congress by 
the American Cyanamid Company, last 
spring. 

The election of four members of the 
board of directors resulted as follows: 
Hugh Harper, of Wisconsin, replaced 
F. L. Kelso, of South Dakota, in the 
mid-west group; E. B. Cornwall re- 
placed J. C. Brubaker, of Pennsylvania, 
in the northeast; Frank Demmick, of 
Louisiana, succeded W. T. Harris, of 
Kentucky, and M. S. Windler, of Utah, 
succeeded Ephraim Berquson, of the 
same state. Three members of the 
board were re-elected. They are: C. S. 
Brown, of Arizona; W. H. Settle, of 
Indiana, and J. F. Porter, of Ten- 
nessee. 

The big benefit to be gained out of a 
Farm Bureau meeting is the contacts 
made with people from other sections 
of the country in the hotel lobbies and 
in the committee rooms. Men who five 
years ago could not see beyond their 
home township are now beginning to 
think nationally or even internation- 
ally. They may not think so very ef- 
fectively as yet, but at any rate their 
vision is broadening. The American 
Farm Bureau is not as spectacular to- 
day as it was several years ago, but 
fundamentally it has made real prog- 


ress, 


Radio Helps Catch Two 
Thieves 
(Continued from page 14) 

Meanwhile the two thieves were be- 
céming anxious. This weighing was 
taking a lot of time. Then Spencer 
and Mayor C. E. Crozier came in at the 
front door. This was too much for 
Brooks, one of the thieves, and he 
bolted out the back door and started 
to run. Huffman surrendered and 
was held and Mayor Crozier and oth- 
ers jumped in @ car and pursued 
Brooks. After a couple of miles along 
2 muddy road Brooks gave up and he 
was brought back into Cumberland. 

But just then Spencer happened to 
think it was about time to get the 
morning market report on the radio. 
He needed to get that in order to be 
posted on prices for the day. It was 


—>> 


KFNPF, Shenandoah, he vickea UD and 
as he adjusted the dials he heard g 
statement telling how a man by the 
name of Young, of Corning, had tele. 
phoned in to say his wife’s chickens 
had been stolen. One hundred dollars 
reward would be paid, the announcer 
said, and asked that the sheriff be jp. 
formed if any Rhode Island Red chick. 
ens marked with metal leg bands anq 
punch marks between the toes were 
offered for sale. Spencer doesn't re 
member if he waited for the market ra 
port that morning or not. He phoned 
the sheriff of Adams county and imme. 
diately a deputy got Mrs. Young and 
was driving up to Cumberland. 

“If they are my chickens there wij] 
be twenty-nine pullets and two cocker. 
els,” Mrs. Young told the group in the 
Farmers’ Co-operative office. “They 
are all marked and I can tell you the 
markings on those cockerels. I just 
got the cockerels from Missouri last 
week and they have two bands on 
their legs now.” 

Anxiously the deputy and Spencer 
examined the crates. There were the 
twenty-nine pullets and in = another 
erate two cockerels were pulled out, 
They had the two sets of leg bands. 
just as described! So the deputy 
loaded the two thieves into his car 
and took them to Corning. At first 
they couldn’t remember’ where they 
had got the chickens, but finally de- 
cided it was easier to tell and take 
their medicine. Then they told how 
they had stolen the balance of their 
haul from an Adams county farmer, by 














Lyman Worthington and C. H. Spencef, 
with their Christmas smile 
the name of Applegate. Judge Ray 


Maxwell, when he heard of the con 
fession, sentenced the two men to two 
years apiece at Anamosa. 

I called on Spencer and Worthington 
and asked them about their feat of capP 
turing the culprits. They told how 
they had tried to curb thievery by not 
buying poultry unless they knew the 
sellers and thereby protect their farm 
er. customers’ property. They said 
thievery had been pretty bad in the 
past but believed the campaign Wak 
laces’ Farmer had been staging was 
getting results. 

I told them they were in line for 
the rewards and Worthington, partici 
larly, was happy. “That check will 
do a lot toward making it a Merry 
Christmas.” Speneer said he second 
ed the motion as I drove off. 

Young, at his farm, was looking over 
his Poland China hogs when I saw 
him. “The missus is as happy as # 
she had a new toy, to get those chick 
ens back,” he told me, “and I dont 
blame her. She’s worked hard to raisé 
those chickens and then to lose them 
was a blow to her. Wallaces’ Farmer 
certainly gave us a Christmas preset 
when they allowed us to offer 2 tT 
ward for the return of the thieves.” 

And Santa, who talks via radio maa) 
a night, will be glad to know how 3 
helped make a lot of folks happit 
than they might have been. 
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a hes The McCormick-Deering P & O 
Pe. = Little Genius 3-furrow plow is 
‘Kens shown here pulled by the sturdy 
a ws 4-cylinder McCormick - Deering 






, < 15-30 Tractor. The little Genius 
alti) . J PRA is built in 2, 3, and 4-furrow 
sizes for tractors of various 
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cin & A Gleam of Christmas 


hick. Light Myf a Wi 


) and va ee , =| i yd y ‘ ‘ 
were (Continued from page 4) y™» } i ‘3 power ratings. 
- a The children’s stockings were hang- 
oned ig on chairs in front of the hard coal 
mme qemummer. John put his hand on Aunt 
- and sarah’s shoulder as she gently laved 
fis swollen ankle. “Aunt Sarah, this 

will js the nicest home in the world.” > i 
cker. Me YOU won't find many better \ 
n the Mpdomes,” she admitted. : 
They “Tonight,” it was hard for John to 
u the Messy What he felt. “Tonight, when I 

‘ust vas High freezing in sight of home, I 
ast mew What our four walls meant. I’m 
IS on alucky man.” 





“You and Martha are the salt of the 
encer garth,’ Aunt Sarah said gruffly. 


ecuan eae SY 





c the ME vAstoep, Martha?” Tt was time for mark of quality menbecliee” 

other Hine Christmas bells when John spoke 

| Out. , P . : : 

ands, ott dear. What is it?” HE McCormick-Deering dealer in your community offers you P €S O 
sputy HF [ve been lying here realizing how tractors and tractor plows developed by one builder for your 


satisfaction. ‘The dealer, who is expert in gauging the machine fo; more years than most 66 en eum 

; H ; ick. remember, the name O has meant 

needs of his community, has chosen his stocks from the McCormick-  {imeitc plowing satisfaction Todes, 
Deering line with your soil, crop, and climatic conditions closely in the McCormick-Deering line of tractor 
plows bearing this name upholds the 


> Cal Bi oood home is. The light from our 
first house was the brightest of all the 
they home lights tonight.” 


y de- “Home lights are bright, John. They | mind. If you are interested in turning your soil in the shortest pos- ) @ 0 tradition with incomparable 
= light the spirit as well as the body.” sible time and with the smallest expenditure of man labor, we urge ees eT ere Spo Eon 
— “I couldn’t get you what I wanted for | you to study the McCormick-Deering combination of power and plows. __ use. Built by the makers of the famous 


* 4-cylinder McCormick-Deering Trac- 

McCormick-Deering Tractors are sturdy, modern, 4-cylinder units, tore for soery hind of eat and newer, 
built in three types,—10-20 h. p. and 15-30 h. p. regular tractors, gangs, sulkies, and walking plows. 
and the two-plow Farmall designed for planting and cultivating row 
crops in addition to doing all regular tractor work. All three embody 
the same basic 4-cylinder engine design and are built according to 
Harvester quality standards for long years of economical, labor- 
saving operation. 

McCormick-Deering P & O Tractor Plows—moldboard and disk 
types—are up-to-the-minute in every detail. Designed to plow with 
minimum power and to operate with minimum human effort. Power 
lifts, accessible levers, quick adjustments, easily removable shares, 
etc., are features. 


Ask the local dealer for specific information on tractors and plows 
for your requirements. 


thei : 
ag Christmas, Martha.” 
er, by 


“Nothing would be enough, dear. 
We have everything and more when 
ye have one another, the children and | 
loye.”’ 











No, this gleam of Christmas light 
has no news value. It is neither great 
mough nor small enough. Yet— 

“With God no light is great or small, 

But only bright or dim.” 


Se 
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Gorn Picker Experience 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Isaw a piece in Wallaces’ Farmer of 
November 19 about the- human corn 
picker and the mechanical corn picker 
and I thought I would also write my 
experience with the mechanical pick- 
er. I have used one’for the last nine 
years and picked over 10¥ acres with 
it every fall. I think it’s the most 
Money saving piece of machinery a 
farmer can have, especially when he 
has no help of his own. I had the 
same trouble your article tells about, 
that I could not keep the husking rolls 
above the row, especially on side hills 


I H Cc McCormick- ae 
NTERNATIONAL MARVESTER COMPANY 4-cylinder FARMALL 


ao of America : 
606 So. Michigan Ave. py Pe pana Chicago, Ill. The new all-purpose tractor for plant- 
ing and cultivating corn, cotton, and 
other row crops. Leads the way to 


real horseless farming. 


M°SCORMICK- DEERING 
TRA IORS and P&@O PLOWS 
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o two Ml fixed a steering device on my ma- aise i S CUT PRICES 
thine. Now I can keep the snapping T. Greathouse writes: 
‘ngton /Mls above the corn rows at all times. You Ever Raised 
of cap I never have to guide the machine 
| how (By driving the horses. I generally | —gnd do it more easily and cheaply with 
yy not #lang the lines over the lever and guide | Champion Pig Meal. Every sack contains 
w the {the machine with the steering device. | Tankage, Linseed Meal, Peanut Meal,Corn 
farm {that way I can save a lot of corn. a Meal, Wheat yar Special Reduced Prices 
said # Three years ago I followed a row pre- s , a ol 
in the #P¥iously husked by hand with the ma- | balanced hi vn Di pigs need. for CHRISTMAS FARM FENCE 
Wak . It ae eighty age — we Order say assortment, 10% discount on 500 1b. 1 ont fence Op Corprataht 4 rT 
x was wenty-four ears of corn. en we Selected- jrrepaid in nd. 
Walked along a row picked by the ma- | ROYAL HERRING Round.......+.+.. Sec Seve in omer cd only panty > 
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. . Bh ld fi FLOUN DERS, Dressed & Headless ... 12¢ 
econd: Mould start early enough so he can | theyear’round from start to finish. SALMON, Dressed & Headless.......... 4c 
finish picking before it freezes up. Start gal bein aek sows = it — BLACK COD, Dressed & Headless.....14ie i 
x over ED MULDER. carry the pigs thru to maturity. HALIBUT, Dressed & Headless........ ise GET IT FRd FROM THE a FE rrr te 
(caw fF Sioux City, Towa. For saleby al live dealers feed aarte ati SO || eal ler You oa 
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WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT 
* + *s BUICK WILLBUILDTHEM ; « >; 
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| consecutive Years 


For the ninth consecutive year Buick has 
q won first choice of space at the National 





Automobile Show. 


This is Leadership! For this honor goes 
annually to the member of the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce with 
the year’s largest volume of business. 


Chance plays no part in this award. It is 
conferred upon the car in which the 
buyers of America have invested a 
plurality of their dollars. 


It has gone to Buick every year since 
1918 because Buick has built better motor 
cars, and continually put back the savings 
of increased volume and engineering de- 
velopment into still greater value. 


Nine continuous years of leadership! For 
any other car to equal this would mean 
retaining continuous leadership until 
1936—almost another decade. 


The industrial history of America records 
no more brilliant achievement than these 
nine successive yearsof Buick dominance. 


A PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 











any other form 





CUT FEED BILLS 


The Gehl Roug 
of 


il. West Bend, Wis. 


grinds corn stalks or 


It supplies water at the right temperature winter 
and summer,—the a water that is so necessary 
for the health and growth of stock. A necessity for 
a every successful hog raiser. 
fe | Guaranteed non-freezable. Will not freeze even at 40 degrees 

about it. below zero weather. _ Automatic feed. Simple, easy to operate. 
Always accessible. vents disease. An “alleyear-round” 
GEHL BROS waterer. Savestime. Increases stock profits. 
. 2 ae dealer does not handle it, order direct. Frei 
a paid. Sond for prices, catalog, and our guarantee. ee ae 
pt. 7 
“1h: 2312 ba Rae Aen 
agivtitas Bernard Co. SIOUX CITY, IOWA 





iG Sanitary Freaevie Stock Waterer 
Makes good feed of what yon are now wasting Insures More Pork Per Bushel 


Tt don't put more food value into roughage, but 
it enables you to GET EVERY BIT OF VALTE 
THERE IS IN IT—absolutely cuts out waste— 
gives you more profit and bigger gains from feeds 
grown on your own farm. 
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THE PIANO LEG 
COMPLEX 


(Continued from page 10) 


this between your ears, I’m keeping it 
quiet for Jim’s sake and not because I 
am afraid of you. You can talk the tail 
off a brass monkey, but you don’t bluff 
me, and I don’t mean maybe, William.” 

“Rooty toot!” said Bill, and that was all 
he said. 

So that was that, and we went home 
and gave Scotty his supper. 

Bill was peeved for a while because I 
told him where to head in, but it didn’t 


| damage his works any. The next day he 
| was Sherlocking again, even to the extent 


of going to church on his own hook, for 
if Jim and the girl were wise they would 
be there and make a solid impression 
the first thing. ‘They were on deck, sing- 
ing out the same hymn book when we 
went in, and if she acted a little nervous 
among strangers it was nothing to be 
wondered at. After meeting, Jim intro- 
duced her right and left as his cousin, 
Miss Dirkin, and he let drop the fact 
that she was scouting around to see what 
the prospects were of getting a class of 
piano scholars. “If Mel doesn’t inter- 
fere,” he added, and everyone laughed 
for of course it was all over town that 
Mel had tried to arrest her. 


O it was that Miss Dirkin slipped into 

town as smoothly as a duck into a 
pond and only that marvelous pair of 
boy sleuths had the ghost of an idea 
that she was not according to Hoyle. Of 
course Jim knew better. And he was 
the last person in the world to shield a 
crook.. On the other hand, if you have 
read much about “knights of old with 
hearts so bold” and all that you know 
that a real he-man doesn’t stop to ask 
questions when he sees a dame in trouble, 
but just sails in and pulls her out. Then, 
like as not, he learns that she deserved 
what she was getting and that he has got 
in Dutch for his pains. But there is no 
backing out when he gets that far: he 
has got to call the rest of the world a 
liar and then try to prove it. 

The more we thought about it the more 
it seemed to us that Jim was in such a 
boat. That night at the depot he, being 
so big hearted, had seen only one thing: 
a strange girl in trouble, and he had done 
what he could to help her without stop- 
ping to think. You couldn’t really blame 
him either, considering how lonesome and 
scared she looked, with Mel all set to jug 
her. Well and good perhaps, yet, on the 
other hand, Jim had tangled himself up 
with a suspicious character who might 
or might not be worth the candle. The 
chances were she would not be, for he 
must know that she had a mysterious hen 
setting or she would not have allowed 
him, a stranger, to pretend to be her 
cousin. He could not help knowing that 
she had not come to town especially to 
teach music. 

Right there was where our reasoning 
began to leak. We had a case all built 
up against her based on the fact that 
she was not a music teacher and then, 
within the next couple of days, we learned 
that she was. She had a complete outfit 
of music books and, what was more, she 
could play the piano. She could even play 
the thing in Betsy Taber’s boarding house 
parlor so ‘hat it didn’t sound, as it al- 
ways had before, like a tin peddler’s cart 
falling down stairs. So, as Jim _ had 
known that the town was panting for 4 
piano teacher as the hind panteth for a 
rock in a weary land, as the parson 
says, what reason was there for suppos- 
ing that she had come for anything ex- 
cept to_teach music? 

And very soon she began to teach it. 
First, the deacon’s wife had her down to 
the house for a try-out and the same 
day passed the word that she was mod- 
ern. I suppose any stranger looked that 
way to Mrs. Brown after living with an- 
tiques like herself and the deacon. If 
Methuselah had happened down the pike 
she would have said he was modern. 

One night after school Bill and I ambled 
over to the Browns on an errand for Ma 
and took Scotty along to get acquainted 
with Rupert’s dog Zip. It happened that 
Miss Dirkin was giving Rupert a lesson 
and from the kitchen we could see him 
“putting his soul into his fingers,” 45 
Mrs. Brown said, but, judging by the 
sound, his soul was pretty wabbly that 
day. Zip and Scotty got along well and 
then, of a sudden, the Browns’ cat show- 
ed up. She had kittens out in the barn 
and dove for the pup the minute she saw 
him. During the first two seconds they 
went around the room forty-three times, 
upset three chairs and backed Mrs. 
Brown into the pantry, where she tipped 
over a pan of milk and put her elbow 
thru the window. Then Rupert rushed 
out of the front room, thinking Zip might 
mix up in it, and behind him Miss Dirkin 
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slammed the door and shoved a chair 
and sofa against it to keep out the mer- 
ry-go-round. Just then Bill shied a stove 
hook at the cat and hit Rupert on the 
shins and at the howl he let out his 
mother spun around, slipped and sat 
down kersplash in the pool of milk. 
Things were moving nicely and might 
have been interesting if Rupert hadn’t 
tumbled against an outside door, pushing 
it open and letting the dog and cat out. 
put they had to walk over him and for 
days you could see their tracks on his 
face. 

That in itself was nothing, it is liable 
to happen in any house, but the point is 
this: when we ran outdoors to see what 
had become of the pup I jumped up on 
the sawdust banking and to steady my- 
self, for it was slippery, caught hold of 
the parlor window sill. That swung me 
around a little so that to catch my bal- 
ance I had to face the parlor. There, on 
her knees on the parlor floor, was Miss 
Dirkin examining the piano legs and 
shooting glances over her shoulder at the 


door. (Continued next week) 
BUTTER FOR ESKIMO PIES 
The interests of South Sea Islanders 


and American farmers came into conflict 
--the American farmers won. This was a 


tattle of products—dairy butter versus 
ecoanut butter. 

It is the common practice to coat Es- 
kimo pies with a chocolate covering which 


is made with the use of cocoanut butter. 
(Eskimo pies, as most readers may know, 
are a little piece of ice cream coated with 
a chocolate preparation.) A few months 
ago, C. A. Iverson, L. T. Anderegg and 
W. D. Elliott of the dairy department of 
jowa State College at Ames, began work- 
ing on a new Eskimo pie coating which 
was made by using dairy butter instead 
of cocoanut butter. Their idea was fine 
and it is working out in excellent manner. 

Since using dairy butter instead of co- 
coanut butter, the sales of Eskimo pies 
in Ames have doubled. This is notable 
when it is considered that Eskimo pie 
have been steadily falling off in 
other quarters. As many as a thousand 
of the new pies have been sold in one 
evening at some of the student gatherings 
in Ames this fall. When the new and old 
pies were offered for sale in Ames, side 
by side, to try out the likes of the con- 
sumers, without exception the buyers 
chose the pies coated with the dairy but- 
ter coating. 

While this might seem an insignificant 
source of marketing dairy butter, the men 
at Ames have figured out that a new de- 
mand for 2,825,000 pounds of dairy but- 
ter would result if dairy butter were sub- 
stituted for cocoanut butter in this man- 
ter and if the average consumption of Es- 
kimo pies were at the rate of one pie per 
person annually. They believe the actual 
consumption is much larger than this. 

It is believed, too, that dairy butter 
may be used to replace cocoanut butter in 
Ways similar to that of the Eskimo pie 
coating. “Lolly-pops,’” a piece of ice 
cream on a stick which is dipped in a 
chocolate coating at the time of sale, may 
Use the new dairy butter coating. Choc- 
slate candy coatings may well include 
dairy butter instead of cocoanut butter, 
and other uses may suggest themselves. 
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GETTING LIME OUT OF TEA KETTLE 

There are various ways of removing the 
lime deposits which collect in tea kettles 
from hard water. One method is to leave 
the inside of the kettle moist and set it 
outdoors on a cold night and let it freeze. 
This will losen up the deposits so they can 
be largely scraped out. 

Another way is to put some five-to-one 
solution of water and hydrochloric acid 
in the kettle, letting it stand a few min- 
Utes and sloshing it around so as to reach 
all parts of the surface. This will soften 
the deposits so they can be scraped out. 


The surfaces should then be washed thor- 
oly and serubbed with steel wool or a 
strul)! 





ing soap. 


Still another way, especially where the 


kettle is of aluminum, is to remove any 
Wooden handles, bake the kettle for some 
time in a rather hot oven, then knock the 
feposits loose by hammering on the out- 
Side - 


‘ith a piece of wood around which 
4rag has ben wrapped. Sometimes the 


dry «ttle is set directly over a low fire 
fo do this, but aluminum melts at a rath- 
ft low heat, and if one is not careful this 


Method is likely to melt the bottom right 
Sut of an aluminum one. Strong acids 
9 alkalis should never be used in an 
élum‘num vessel as it is particularly sus- 
feptible to both these substances. 
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This Christmas 


more than 250,000 farm 
homes will enjoy the 
blessings of Delco-Light 


HEN the last task has been com- 
pleted onChristmasEve—when the 
electriclights are snapped off at the barn and 
in the kitchen—more than a quarter million 
families will gather around firesides that are 
made bright and cheerful by Delco-Light. 


Today, more than a quarter million 
families enjoy the satisfaction, happiness 
and contentment that Delco-Light brings 
to the home. Everywhere, Delco-Light is 
replacing old-fashioned, dangerous, trouble- 
some lamps and lanterns. 


THE ELECTRIC 


118 East First St., Davenport, lowa 
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munity, DelcoLight is brightening the 
evening hours and lightening the daily 
round of tasks in more and more farm homes. 


And with the new low prices, every 
farm home can now have electric light and 
the many modern electrical conveniences 
that Delco-Light makes possible. 


Make this a Delco-Light Christmas in 
your home. Begin to enjoy on Christmas 
Day the benefits that are already being 
enjoyed by more than a quarter of a 
million Delco-Light users. Delco-Light 
plants are priced as low as $225 f.0.b. 
Dayton, and may be purchased on the 
General Motors deferred payment plan. 
Write today for complete information. 


Dependable 


DELCO~LIGHT 


FARM ELECTRICITY?) 


D. K. BAXTER 
6C6 Pierce Street, Siéux City, lowa 


In every com- 


EQUIPMENT CO 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, Des Moines Sales Branch 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, 


Tenth St. and Grand Ave., Des Moines, lowa 


Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation, Dept. B-36, Dayton, Ohio 





SEND for 
this Book 


Describes farm trucks, 
wagons and trailers with 
steelor wood wheels. Also 
any size steel or wood 
wheels to fit any farm 
truck, wagon or trailer. 
Farm tractors, Crawler 
attachment for “‘Ford”’ or “‘International’’ tractors. 


Write for free book, illustrated in colors, today. | 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., g5 ELM ST., QUINCY, ILL, 





tae W-W “2228 FEED GRINDE 


THE GRINDER 
WITH THE HAMMERS | 


alfalfa, fodder, gis 










Grinds grain, 
ete., separately 


proof: der without burrs or 
loose working parts. Make Your 
Own M . Gri ° 


pig slop. Four sizes; elevator or 
blower: ‘Traken bearings. 12 years’ 
sac! service. Write for folder 
and ground feed samples. 2T-$150 
THE W-W FEED GRINDER CO. 
Wichita, Kansas 


ibuted b 
1. G. Northwall Co. Omaha, Nebraska 















Siiitiinee Olitisitl LL 
Tank Heater 


* 


Taaee naan 
Operates with Fordson 
or equal power. Grinds all 
grain and . Runs 
at about half the speed of 


others. Grinds faster and 
. No burrs 





- = 
Greatest improvement ever mad 





n in tank 
heaters. Fitsanytank. Burns 14to16 hours 


on one gallon of kerosene. No sparks, ashes 
or smo) Heating chamber entirely under 
water; no heat wasted. Guar Saves 


feed—pays for itself repeatedly. . | 
EMPIRE NON-FREEZABLE HOG WATERER 


owen b—guars: seed aaete a Cee warm 
ro = nm . 
at a emul eat. Keeps bogs heaithy—fatien faster on the 
— feed. * FARMER AGENTS 
4 efse menu- wanted locality. Special 
GEMPIREs| taetore Porisbie offer to farmers willing’ to chow 
—————4 Sugke Houses Heater and Waterer to prospec- 
tive bayers. . once for 
from factory. is 


aki’ Empire Tank Heater Co. 
107 #.7th $t., Washington, fa. 
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The Best Christmas cane 


YEARLY subscription to Wallaces’ Farmer 

is the best selection for your friend with 

farm interests. Each week for the entire year 

its welcome visit is a reminder of your good- 
will and thoughtfulness. 


Biggest Value for so Little Cost 


OWHERE else can you buy so sensible 

a gift and so much genuine value for 

the money. It furnishes the farmer reliable 

information which he can use every day in his 

business. It is indeed a happy solution of the 
annual Christmas problem. 


One Dollar for One Subscription— 
$2.25 for Three 


OR three or more subscriptions ordered at 

one time, the special club rate is only 75c 

each. Why not remember a few friends and 
renew your own subscription at this time? 


To each Sift-subscription we send a special 
Christmas message announcing the gift and 
bearing your name and Holiday Greetings. 

















Christmas Gift Orders 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, lowa. 


Gentlemen: Please send Wallaces’ Farmer each week for one 
year to the following friends: 


Name.. 


Name. 


and mail to each address the Special Christmas Message explaining 
that the subscription is a Christmas Gift from me. 


Name of Sender 


Are you also including your own renewal? [] Yes 
Amount enclosed, 6............ pies (0 Check [] Money Order [] Bank Draft 
(You may add additional names on any plain paper) 



































Fresh From the Country 


IOWA 


Central—Story County, Dec. 
awoke last night to the patter of rain; 
this forenoon it changed to snow. Many 
farmers who would have finished husking 
this week can not now do so. Corn is 
very good quality in many fields, altho 
some are reported chaffy. Quite a bit of 
moldy corn, which must be burned, and 
much smut. Stock is looking pretty good. 
Good ear corn, 75 pounds, 53 cents: poor, 
80 pounds, 53 cents; oats, 37 cents: eggs, 
buying 49 cents, selling 53 cents.—Mrs, 
E. O. Robinson. 

North-Central—Wright County, Dec. 10 
—Had a rain on December 7, that turned 
to snow. There is more snow down now 
than there has been yet so far. <A few 
farm sales. Roads are rough. Many have 
been shredding, but it is delayed now on 
account of ice. No. 1 eggs 45 cents, No. 
2 eggs 32 cents, butterfat 48 cents, corn 
59 cents, oats 38 cents. A few are shelling 
corn.—Miss Eva Fischer. 

Central—Hamilton County, Dec. 
tecent snows have delayed the late cor 
picking. Several fields not husked. 
stock is in pretty good shape for this time 
of vear. Farm sales are beg 
this week. The old grain is moving out 
pretty fast. Roads, other than the grav- 
eled ones, are very rough and cut up. 
Poultry, cream and eggs are selling well. 
—Lacey Darnell. 

Central—Poweshiek County, Dec. 9—All 
of the corn is not gathered yet. It is 
mean work husking, as nearly a half inch 
of ice covers everything. A wind would 
do terrible damage to trees. The weather 
is cloudy and gloomy. Hogs are doing 
well in most cases. Some flu and pneu- 
monia, which carries a high death rate 
Hens are laying better, due to winter 
care. Eggs 47 cents, springs 20 cents, 
hens 20 cents. Corn have a 
strong market, 55 to 60 cents. Roads 
are rough off the gravel.—Alvin Mann. 

Northern—Palo Alto County, Dec. 
Lots of snow last Monday night. 
many have finished picking, there is much 
corn to pick yet. Has been a lot of flu 
among the hogs in this community, seem- 
ingly of a hard form; is quieting down 
now. Not many reports of cholera any 
more. Stock is starting marketward, altho 
there are not many cattle in the country. 
Roads generally good. Yellow shelled corn 
60 cents, oats 3715 cents, eggs 44 cents, 
hogs $11.—E. A. 











8—Farmers 


seems to 


MeMillin. 
Southwestern—Montgomery County, Dec. 
9—Most of the farmers are thru husking 
corn. <A few have some out vet. There 
seems to be more corn in this part of the 
county than last year. Some are losing 
horses in stalk fields. Cattle and hogs 
are healthy. Lots of cattle on feed. Win- 
ter wheat looks good. Not much new corn 
being sold.—W. J. Adams. 
Northwestern—Pocahontas County, Dec. 
10—Sleet and snow have stopped corn 
husking:; considerable 
be husked yet. The vield per acre is from 
30 to 60 bushels. Down corn and wet 
fields have been unfavorable for mechan- 
ical huskers. Quite a number of farm 
Hog flu has been raging in most 
herds, and some reported.—F, 
Bloudil. 
Southern—Davis 
first of the week came 
ing to sleet: everything covered with ice. 
Nice and clear this morning, with a south- 
west wind. Lots of corn vet to be gath- 
ered; quality poor to fair:“Selling at 70 to 
80 cents. Hogs $11.25, eggs 40 cents, cream 
47 cents. Main highways good: side roads 
in poor condition. Health of people gen- 
erally good: some colds and flu reported. 
—W. H. Kline. 
Southern—Union 


sales. 


osses 
losses 


in with rain, turn- 


County, Dee. 10—We 
had a snow and sleet storm the 7th: how- 
ever, no damage was done, ex ept to put 
a stop to corn shucking for the time be- 
ing. But that is no great drawback, as 
nearly all the corn is safely in cribs. The 
quality of the crop is somewhat better 
than that of last year, and the vield is 
just slightly below that of last year. About 
the usual number of cattle and hogs in 
the feed lots. Cholera has caused some 
loss among hogs and chickens.—Vernon 
Rayl. 


ILLINOIS 

Northern—De Kalb County, Dec. 10— 
About 40 per cent of the corn is still in 
the fields. ~ Everything covered with ice 
and sieet now. Machine husking has been 
abandoned, and every one is finishing by 
hand. Not many hogs shipped yet. Every 
one is making them heavy. Lots of. cattle 
on feed. No new corn shipped out yet. 
Feeders buying wheréver offered.—Jacob 
L. Willrett. 

Eastern—Vermilion County,. Dec. 10— 
Weather fair now. Has been lots of rain 
and sleet. A few are done picking corn, 
but lots in the field yet. Fields are soft. 
Wheat looks fair. Corn pickers are still 
hard to get. Corn is 57 cents for No. 4, 
but none of that here yet.—Elmer Varner. 

Eastern—Douglas County, Dec. 10— 
Owing to bad weather, wheat has made 
a poor start. Wet weather hindering corn 
husking. Quality is so poor that dealers 
hesitate to take it. Paying from 52 to 47 
cents per bushel. Wheat about $1.20. 
butter 50 cents, butterfat 46 cents. hens 
17 cents, eggs 23 cents. With no weather 
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Let this Christmas be made happier 
with plenty of bright, cheery light all 
through the house! A safe, electri- 
cally lighted Christmas tree for the 
children. An electric iron or wash- 
ing machine for mother, to save her 
strength and health. A portable 
motor for father, to turn the cream 
separator, grindstone, and to do 
many other chores. 


Fuller& Johnson Power and Light 
Plants give these and many other 
comfortsand conveniences for every- 
one, but best of all, safe, economical, 
bright white light everywhere, for all 
the family—not only for the holiday* 
season, but every day and night for 
many years to come. 

There is a Fuller & Johnson Power 
& Light Unit for practically every 

farm require- 

ment. 

We'll gladly 

tell you with- 

_ out obligation 

about the plant 

which fits your 
need. 





FULLER & JOHNSON MFG. CO. 
Engine Specialists — Established 1840 
1236 Irwin St., Madison, Wis. 


Use [FULLER & JOHNSON 
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for plowing, it is going to make much- 
work fall on farmers in the spring. Coai 
high in price, which is causing some corn 
to be used for fuel; it’s rather the poorest 
of the corn, however.—Zelora Green. 


MISSOURI 
9 


Northwestern—Harrison County, Dee. 2 
—We are having fairly good weather now 
for a few days for gathering corn, but a 
little cool; it looks favorable for a storm. 
Corn is in some better shape than 
year. Have had a three-inch snow, 
it is gone now. Fields are a little soft. 
Some sick hogs, but a good many ha‘ 

ecinated. <A fair crop of fall pigs. Other 
stock doing very well. Eggs are 45 cens 
per dozen, heavy hens 18 cents, light hens 
14 cents, cream 46 cents, geese 12 cents, 
ducks 14 cents. Some are about done 
gathering corn. Corn is 80 cents a bushel 
delivered.—S. Meredith. 

South-Central—Webster County, Dec. 7 
—Weather very unfavorable for farm 0»- 
erations. Most of the corn is still in the 
shock. The snow in November hindered 
and now we have rain. Wheat is looking 
well. Stock still on pasture. Soybean 
hulling going on when weather will per- 
mit. Some corn shredding was done last 
Corn yield light. Livestock doin? 
Feed seems to be plentiful exce™ 

Some being shipped in.—J. C. 


week. 
well. 
corn. 
Preston. 

Central—Pettis County, 
tions unchanged. Fields saturated and 
corn husking at a standstill. Weather 
very mild. Five successive days with ne 
sunshine. All kinds of livestock thrifty. 
with much of it on good pasture. Dir 
roads about as soft and unusable as W 
ever experienced at this season.—W. D. 
Wade. 

Northern—Adair County, Dec. 10—We 
have had a week of cloudy_weather with 
some rain and sleet. Many are not done 
husking corn yet. Some soft corn. A f°¥ 
farm sales at which stock is selling high. 
Many farmers are short of feed. Som 
new corn selling at 70 cents per bushel. 
Roads are in fair condition. Much poul- 
try going to market.—Earl J. Watkins. 


Dec. 10—Condi- 
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Recent Public Sales 


LINWOOD SHORTHORNS SELL WELL 
The dispersion of the old established 
nerd of Linwood Shorthorns, at Linn 
Grove, lowa, December 9, the property of 
Powell & Sons, must be consid- 
ed very gratifying when present condi- 
fons are taken into consideration. As is 
well known, the banks thruout that sec- 
tion of Iowa have recently been closing 
their doors by the score. But notwith- 
standing this condition, and the fact, too, 
that it was a cash sale, breeders and ad- 
mirers of good Shorthorns were there from 
several states, and were either there or 
represented from distant parts of Iowa. 
jtis doubtful if a larger or more interested 
gowd has graced _a Shorthorn sale ring 
jn recent years in Iowa. With an average 
of $352.64 on nine bulls and a $207.40 av- 
gage on the entire offering of 41 head, 
the Powells close their long, successful 
preeding career with just honors. The 
young champion, Strongheart, brought out 
keen competition from many quarters. The 
final contest rested with W. E. Moffitt & 
Son, of Ackworth, Iowa, and Carl Retzlaf 
& Son, of Walton, Neb. The latter landed 
the bull at $975. Strongheart is the mod- 
em type that all well informed purebred 
treeders are seeking. Anoka Waverly, by 
his magnificent sons in the sale, rated 
him as one of the great sires of today. 
He was purchased by Messrs. A. Hender- 
Sons, of Paullina, Towa, at $675. 
which was a very conservative price. His 
gven sons sold for an average of $216. The 
top, Cumberland Waverly, a_ twelve- 
months calf, went to Moffit & Son at 
#440. McNeal Bros., of Onawa, Iowa, 
tok home with them Maxine Rosewood 
ad her cow calf at $509. She was pro- 
nounced one of the best of this popular 
family. Th Augusta cow, Angeline, and 
at $235, looked like they 
might be the best buy of the females. Her 
three dauhters sold for $600, and she but 
fve vears old.~ The sale should be en- 
guraging to every one interested in good 
Shorthorns. The selling was conducted 
ty Auctioneer Kraschel, who did great 
medit to the occasion. The list follows 
of those selling for $100 and over: 
BULLS 
Anoka Waverly, Oct., ’23; A. Hender- 
son & Sons, Paullina, Towa 
Strongheart, QOct., ’'24; Carl Retzlaf & 
Son, Walton, Neb. 9 
Linnwood Waverly, Oct., ~ 
Hodgson, Pleasant Hill, Towa..... 
Cumberland Waverly, Dec., °25; Ww. 
Moffit & Son, Ackworth, lowa 
Linwood Sultan, Oct., ’ b 
Hughes, Gaza, Iowa 
Avon Waverly, Jan., ’26; W. H. Schra- 
der, Castalia, Iowa 


Royal Waverly, Oct., ’25; Geo. Holden, 


Sioux Rapids, Iowa 
25; L. E. Rob- 
erts, Linn Grove, Towa : 
King Waverly, Jan., )26; aHrry Rice, 
FEMALES 
Maxine Rosewood, Sept., ’20 (and c. 
Missie 12th, Aug., ’23; Fred H. Bald- 
win, Griggsville, Ill. 
Ipswich, S. 
irtist Model, Sept., 23; 
Augusta, Aug., isn F. E. Jackson, 
Hurley, s. 2 
°25; J. T. Edson, 
Storm Lake, Iowa 
riamette 2d, aga 
Pauntless Della, } °22 i 
calf); John McKegan, Rock Valley, P 
Dauntless Naomi, 
Bros., Hinton, Iowa 
od 
; wee Edson 
odesty, Jan., *24; Wm. Leighton & 
Son, Sioux Rapids, Iowa 
L. Johnson, Timber Lake, S. D.. 
lady Belle 3d, Nov., ’25; F. L. John- 
son 
Lady 24, Mar., ‘24 (and b. 
calf); Wm. Leighton & Son 
Price 
Grieves, Webb, 1 
Victoria Countess 4th, Oct., ’22 (and 
Buttercup Lady, July, °’23 (and b. 
falf): F. L. Johnson es 
, Moffitt & Son ° 
buttercup Maid 2d, July, ’23 (and “b. 


Golden Waverly, Nov., 
Holstein, Towa 
calf); McNeal Bros., Onawa, Iowa. 
Angeline, Sept., ’21; F. T. edna Samer a 
kratz, Mt. ‘Lake, Minn. 
D. 
Augusta 113th, Nov., 
™ (and b. calf): 
J. P. Pankratz 
owa. 
24; Held 
Heather Beauty 5th, Feb., 
Lady 4th, Sept., “494; 
lady Belle 2d, July, ’23 (and b. calf); 
laud 2a, * Feb., *20; John McKegan.. 
Victoria Countess 5th, Aug., ’24; 
b. calf); F. A. Clark, Laurens, Ta.. 
4von’s Buttercup, Aug., 
iowa Harry Menuet, =_— Grove, 


F. L. Johnson Ae 
archioness 45th, Oct., *91 “(and e. 
etl): F. L. Johnson ...... 
Svicy of Oakwood, Oct., 730° (and *b. 
Pcaif):; F. EL. Johnson .-..s..cseeeees 


SEORGE HOFFMAN’S or ip 
SALE AVERAGES $91 

The comparatively small offering of 

90d young bulls and females, the surplus 

@ Avonelle Stock Farm, at Ida Grove, 

Wa, was responsible for a large at- 

Mdance at the sale, which took place at 











Ida Grove, December 10. 
business lot of well bred, working Short- 
horns, and can not help improving the 
farm equipment on the farms upon which 
they found their new homes. There were 
but seven bulls, one only a May calf, 
and the average of these was $111.11. 
There is no disputing the fact that the 
females should have brought more money 
than an $82.62 average, but this was the 
verdict of the crowd. It would seem to 
the onlooker that there still remains a 
tendency on the part of farm people to 
major their investments in more of the 
non-essentials than in those commodities 
which are known to be profitable and 
money-making, such as good beef cattle 
at prevailing prices. The selling was con- 
ducted by N. G. Kraschel. Following is 
a list of those selling for $100 and over: 
FEMALES ; 
Gainford’s Missie 2d, Dec., °23; ¢ 
A. Oldsen, Wall Lake, 
Mount Victoria Leaf 2d, Feb., 
(and b. calf); C. A. Oldsen 
Victoria Gem 2d, July, ’25; 
Rafferty, Ida Grove, 
Gainford’s Poppy 8th, § 
(and b. calf); Harry Welsh, Bat- 
tle Creek, Iowa 
Gainford’s Poppy 2d, Dec., ’ 
b. calf); Thos. Rafferty......... 
Mt. Victoria Leaf 31st, Aug., ’24 
(and c. calf); Thos. Rafferty.... 
BULLS 
3apton Gainford, July, °25; 
Neal, Battle Creek, Iowa 
Gainford’s Baron, July, 5 
Rafferty 
Mysie’s Gainford, Nov., ’25; 
A. Moeller, Schleswig, 
Gainford Matador, Nov., °25; 
Hollander, Schleswig, Towa 
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With Our Advertisers 


B. F. DAVIDSON’S YORKSHIRES 

In a recent visit to the Davidson breed- 
ing establishment at Menlo, Iowa, we 
saw some of the outstanding individuals 
of the breed. This firm has one of the 
best herds of the breed, and the class of 
brood sows and boars used fully warrants 
their popularity There were nearly sev- 
enty head of fall pigs. Among them were 
some outstanding show prospects that 
especially attracted our eye, and anyone 
contemplating starting in the Yorkshires 
would certainly do well if they would pur- 
chase a trio of these, as Mr. Davidson 
informed me they intended to sell the 
most of the fall crop for early delivery. 
Drop this firm a line if in need of boars 
or gilts.—Guy L. Bush, Adv. 


DUROC BOARS AND GILTS 
Both boars and glits are being offered 
by Mr. G. A. Swenson, of Dayton, Iowa, 
and to those not supplied with either, it 
would be well to visit this herd, or get in 
touch with Mr. Swenson by phone, It 
should be remembered that at the head of 
this herd is the Great Colonel boar, De 
Luxe Colonel, and he is one of the prom- 
inent big type boars sired by that sev- 
eral times grand champion. Besides, there 
are those by Leader Stilts, so that the 
best of the blood of the breed is to be 
found here. Prices are being quoted that 
mean quick sale to those who are in ear- 
nest about buying. Note their card in 

this issue.—Holmes Cantine, Adv. 


G. P. KLEIN’S POLANDS 

I called at the Klein home, at Altoona, 
Towa, a few days ago I had been anxious 
to see this herd, and especially the Ne- 
braska junior champion boar, The Rogue. 
This boar is just about all one could ex- 
pect of a boar. He was good enough to 
head his class at Nebraska, and later was 
made junior champion. He has made a 
splendid growth since that timeg@and is 
developing in great form. He should look 
keen as a senior yearling next summer. 
Garret is breeding some real sows to him, 
and his litters should be in demand. I 
want to call particular attention to one 
of the show sows on this farm by The 
General that is carrying a March litter 
by The Rogue. This sow and her litter 
should be a real attraction in any herd. 
Watch Wallaces’ Farmer for the entire 
line-up and also comments on two new 
boars in this herd.—Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 


It was a real 
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J. W. CONRAD’S HERD 

John Conrad, of Conrad, Iowa, has in 
Carmote probably as good a breeding boar 
as The Armistice ever sired. The gilts 
sold from this herd a year ago, together 
with those being bred for Mr. Conrad’s 
January 20 sale, are positive evidence of 
this boar’s breeding ability. To mate 
with this high class lot of gilts, Mr. Con- 
rad selected two very promising young 
boars. One of them he has named Co- 
lumbus, by The Moulder, by Reliable 
Pathfinder. Columbus had for a dam a 
daughter of The LAmit, by Dictator, by 
The Guardsman, litter mate to The Clans- 
man. No boar has a better pedigree; 
none show greater promise. He has all 
the qualifications of an outstanding herd 
boar. Hawkeye, his running mate, is 
sired by Ethics, and out of a dam by 
Monarch, his grand-dam being grand 
champion at Iowa in 1923. Hawkeye is of 








Special 
REDUCTIONS 


10% TIRES 20% 


SHENANDOAH TIRES 


My new reduced prices and my 
usual 12,000 mile guarantee on 
Shenandoah Tires is a combina- 
tion you absolutely can’t beat 
anywhere. If you are going to 
need tires before summer, now 
is certainly the right time to 
get them. 


Every Shenandoah Tire will be 
the same No. 1 grade, top qual- 
ity tire that has already proved 
worthy to thousands of my cus- 
tomers. I could tell you how 
well they are made. But, it’s 
mileage you are after, and I 
guarantee that part of the deal 
on Shenandoah Tires. 





Regular Clincher Style, Anti-Skid Cords 
TIRES INNER TUBES 


pprox. | 
Price Ship.Wt. Price | 
*r 25 2 $1.76 


Approx. 
Ship. We. 


1-2 Reg. Size 
30x3 1-2 ileavy Duty 15 126 





Straight Side, Anti-Skid, = | Overside Gude 


NNER TUBES 


rice 


E 
$2.00 


Ae yeaah 


Down below you will find my 
old price list. You can order 
from it with a 10 per cent re- 
duction on all automobile tires 
and a 20 per cent reduction on 
truck tires. Figure your own 
reduction from the list, then 
you will really see that it 
amounts to something worth 
while. 


I don’t know and nobody else 
knows when the prices will 
have to go back up. So don’t 
wait. Get all you are going to 
need right now while the bar- 
gain is best. Whatever hap- 
pens, your order will be ac- 
cepted at the reduction up until 
January Ist. If you are for a 
deal like this, send your order 
along. HENRY FIELD. 





Balloon Cords( All 6-ply except 29x4.40) 
TIRES INNER TUBES 


4 
We 


33x6:00 1 1. 





Truck Cords Straight Side Ford Trucks 


TIRES Pe R TUBES 

Approx. prox. 

Size wat Wt. Price Sno wt. 
30x5 $30.4 5 

32x41-2 ... 27.90 41-2 


Price 
4 
3.63 





Listen for 
KFNF 


461 Meters put off ordering. 


Deduct 10 per cent oa automobile tire prices and 20 per cent from 
truck tire prices listed above. 


These prices may go up soon, so don’t 


HENRY FIELD SEED COMPANY 


SHENANDOAH, IOWA 





and is a boar 
approval of all 
Adv. 


championship parentage, 
that will meet with the 
breeders.—Frank O. Storrs, 


THE MIKE TRIER HERD, KEOTA, 
1OWA 


Mike Trier has bought a one-half in- 
terest in that great breeding and show 
boar, Fireflame, and this boar is being 
mated to some top gilts for the Trier 
sale. Fireflame should need no particular 
boosting, ashe is not only a show boar 
but one of the top breeding boars of the 
Duroc breed, and any man who is inter- 


| ested in bettering his herd should be in- 


Trier sale offerings. A 
choice son of Fancy Stilts, the Iowa 
champion of 1925, is being used, together 
with a son of Broadcaster, from the Kern 
herd Altogether, a real offering bred to 
real boars.—Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 


terested in the 


SCAR’S POLANDS 

Wm. A. Sear, of Earlham, Iowa, has 
in his new boar, which was the choice pig 
at Sol. Leonard’s fall sale, an extremely 
attractive pig, both from the showman’s 
and feeder’s standpoint. I don’t know 
that I have seen a pig that carries his 
legs as well on the corners—if we may be 
allowed to use that expression—as this 
one does, which speaks for plenty of con- 
stitution, a point so often overlooked. 
One must not confine himself to any one 
point, however, as he is hard to fault. 
We see no reason why sows from the 
wonderful breeding boar, The Genie, 
known to every Poland breeder, will not 
be in great demand February 18, for such 
an outstanding group, bred to a boar 
worthy of all the praise one cares to use, 
and a boar that no doubt will be .one of 
the outstanding sires of the breed, must 
demand your attention. Get your name 
in now for catalog.—Guy L. Bush, Adv. 


R. F. FRENCH HERD LOOKS FINE 

This fall, Fred French, Independence, 
Iowa, bought probably the best young 
boar he has had in several yars. This 
youngster, sired by Ethics, carries a ped- 
igree rich in the blood of Liberator, Rev- 
elation and the Rainbow. This boar has 
been named Field Marshall, and it is my 
opinion that Fred French used excellent 
judgment when he bought him. First, 
individually, Field Marshall will suit the 
critical hog man. Excellent type, just 
wonderfully well bodied, big, heavy boned 
legs. In fact, it is my opinion that Field 
Marshall is absolutely the best boar Mr. 
French could have picked. That is the 
remark made to Fred when I looked this 
boar over. I haven’t said that about some 
boars he has owned, but I am sold on 
Field Marshall, and so will you be when 
you see him. Mated to the good sows 
and gilts in this herd, progress is cer- 
tain. The French sale is February 15. 
Make your plans now. Advertising of 
this herd will appear in future issues of 
this paper.—Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 





| of Plant Industry, 


| 





Argentine Alfalfa Non- 
Hardy 


At a recent hearing held at Washington 
to determine the desirability of ‘staining 
alfalfa from Argentina red as an indica- 
tion of its lack of hardiness, some very 
interesting facts were brought out. Data 
presented by Mr. Westover, of the Bureau 
showed that by draw- 
ing a line north and south from the 
southwest corner of Missouri and east 
from the same corner of Missouri, the 
nation would be divided into three regions 
for consideration in regard to unadapt- 
ability of foreign grown seeds. The north- 
eastern region is the one in which prac- 
tically all alfalfa seeds are imported. The 
southeastern region shows a very slight 
consumption of alfalfa seed, and the re- 
gion west of this line shows an exporting 
area. 

Therefore, in considering what seeds 
are generally unadapted to agricultural 
uses in the United States, it is necessary 
to think of the region northeast of the 
southwest corner of Missouri, in“which 
region most of the alfalfa seed is con- 
sumed for planting purposes. 

In regard to the Argentine seed, it was 
shown that nearly all of it is grown ina 
southern latitude which is similar to that 
of northern Florida, wherein the tempera- 
ture seldom falls lower than nine degrees 
above zero, Fahrenheit. It was shown 
also that some of the Argentine seed is 
grown in latitudes much milder than this. 
All of this information, when considered 
alongside of the fact that in the alfalfa- 
consuming area of the United States tem- 
peratures drop much lower than zero, 
snow lies on the ground several weeks of 
every year, and alternate freezing and 
thawing is experienced in much of the 
consuming area, adds to a great doubt as 
to the adaptability of the Argentine seed. 

Data was presented from experiment 
stations in various parts of the United 
States, wherein Grimm, Argentine, Dakota 
and Kansas alfalfa seeds were compared 
in regard to their adaptability. Instances 
from this testimony may be given as fol- 
lows: 

At Ames, Iowa, Grimm alfalfa had a 2 
per cent winter kill, Argentine from 75 
to 90 per cent, Kansas common from 35 
to 70 per cent. 

At St. Paul,. Minn., Grimm alfalfa win- 
ter killed to the extent of 55 per cent, 
whereas Argentine alfalfa showed a win- 
ter kill of 92 per cent. 

Wooster, Ohio, showed a zero winter 
kill for Grimm, 55 per cent for Argentine, 
2 per cent for Dakota, and 7 per cent for 
Kansas. 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 


The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 149 per cent of pre-war and 93 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base, it will be noted 
that lumber and the wages of city labor 
are above the general price level. Corn, 
oats, butter, eggs, cattle, hides and copper 
are decidedly below the general price level. 
In most cases the failure of these com- 
modities to advance as much as other 
products is due to overproduction. 





GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 





| 
| 


Percentage | 
present price 





$ is of last yr. 


Fisher's index number 7 * 

CATTLE—At Chicago 
1,300-pounda TRE GORUO 6 inses 98 
1,100-pound fat cattle 158 109 
Canners and cutters { 130 104 
Feeders 14995 


| 
| 








Heavy hogs 162) 110 
Light hogs 167 106 
Pigs 181 98 
Sows, rough 150 112 


SHEEP—At Chicago 
Lambs... = 
WOOL AND HIDES 


Quarter blood wool at Boston 140 79 
Light cow hides, at Chicago. 80 100 








158| 74 











At Chicago— 
Corn, No. 2 mixed 
Oats, No. 2 white 
Wheat, No. 2 red 
Wheat, No. 1 norfhern 

On lowa Farms— 
Corn . een 
Oats 





MILL-FEEDS 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee! 
Oil meal, at Milwaukee .... 
Bran, at Kansas City 
Shorts, at Kansas City 

HAY 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago.... 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City, 124] 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 

150 108 











Butter, at Chicago 

Clover seed, at Toledo 
Timothy seed, at Chicago... 
Cotton, at New York 

Bees, at Chicago 


PROVISIONS—At Chicago 











FUTURES—At Chicago 





Corn— 


January 
May 
Sides- 
NS aa en ae 130 
— 125 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


Coke, at Connellsville 101 
Pig iron, at Birmingham .... é 91 
Copper, at New York ....... 8° 94 
Crude petroleum, at N. York i 95 
Lumber— | 
Douglas fir if. 
ington) ST 105 
Yellow pine ‘southern) | 
1x 2. 








x8 No. 2 com. boards 103 
Yellow pine (southern | 

1x6 and 2 B (finish).. 218 96 

Cement 153 100 


FINANCIAL 

Bank clearings, per capita, 

outside of New York, 

month of November | 16) 93 
Interest, 60 to 90 dar 

at New York § 94 
Industrial stocks | zee 104 
Railroad, stocks | | 109 














RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
eattle and hegs 155 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of the pre-war normal. 




















FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Towa are about.150 per cent 
of pre-war. At 150 per cent, farm-hand 
yvages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 

FARM LAND—Iowa land is approximate- 
ly 135 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is about 125 per cent. 

MAY HOG PRICES—With pre-war rela- 
tionships as a base, May lard now indi- 
cates a price of $9.20 per cwt. for heavy 
hogs at Chicago next May. May rib 
sides indicate a price of $10.09 for hogs 
next May. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
November 27, 1926, of the 1921-1925 five- 
year average for the corresponding 
week: Coal and coke 126 per cent, grain 
79 per cent, livestock 82 per cent, lum- 
ber 91 per cent, ore 78 per cent, and 
miscellaneous merchandise 97 per cent. 
These figures are low because of 
Thanksgiving. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 234 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages 
170 per cent of pre-war normal. 


The Week’s Markets 


CATTLE 


about 


1 
| 
| 
| 
} 











Kansas City 





beef | 


up) | | 


/10.88/11.62/10.50 
-|10.75|11.70 10.42 


Med. and heavy wt. 
steers (1,100 Ibs. 
Choice and prime— 
Last week 
Week before 
Good— } 
Last week ...... | 9.92'11.00' 9.58 
Week before 9.88/10.88! 9.50 
Medium— | | 
Last week ...... 5| 9.50! 8.05 
Week before | 7.95} 9.12] 8.06 
Common— } | 
Last week .... } .38) 6.18 
Week before | 5.38) 6.12 
Light weight beef steers | | 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— | | 
Choice and prime— } 
Last week 
Week before 
Medium and good— | 
Last week 9.50/10.88! 9.46 
Week before 9.38 
Common— 
Last week | 6.: 7.50) 6.3 
Week before oe! 6.25} 7.4 6.25 
Butcher cattle— | 
Heifers— 
Last week 
Week before 
Cows— 
Last week 
y before 


- 
‘. 


3.50/11.75 
2.88 11.62 


Last week 
Week before 
Canners and cutters— 
Last week 
Week before 
Stockers and feeders— 
Last week 
Week before 
Cows and heifers— 
Last week 











(250 Ibs. j 
55/11. 


45 11.5 


Heavy 
Last week 
Week before 
Medium (200-250 
Last week 
Week before 
Light (150-200 Ibs. 
Last week ... 
Week before 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) 
Last week 
Week before 
Smooth and rough heavy 
packing sows (250 Ibs. 
up—-e 
Last week 
Week 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— 
Last week 
Week before 
Stock pigs— 
Last week 


-58)11.72 
-45 11.8: 


.38' 11.62 
11.25/11.7% 


11.20/11.6% 
0011.3 


0.88/10.82)10.50 
-88'10.82 10.38 


11.62'11.60 
11.55/11.55 





Lambs (84 Ibs. 
medium to 
Last week 
Week before 
Lambs, culls and common 
Last week | 
Week 9. 
Yearling wethers, medium 
to prime— | 
Last week 
Week before 
Ewes, medium to choice—] 
Last week ..... | 
Week before 


down), 
prime— 


choice— 


Last week 1.88/11.88'11.12 

Week _before «. /12.12/12.05/11.12 
NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 














Kansas City 


Chicago 





Mixed clover, 
Last week 
Week before 

Timothy, No. 1— 
Last week 
Week before 

Alfalfa, choice— 
Last week 
Week before 

Alfalfa, No. 1— 

Last week 
Week before 18.50/20. 

Alfalfa, standard— | | 
Last week }17.50/19.2: 
Week before -50/18. 

Alfalfa, No. 2— | 
TOS We ccicccscs - |16.00/17.00! 
Week before /16.00/16.0 

Oat straw— | 

; 8.50] 9.2 

| 8.50) 9.2 


No. 


5'14.50 
5:13.50 


Last week 











Kansas City 
Des Moines 





Corn, No. 2Y— 
Last week 
Week before .. 

Corn, No. 3Y— 
Last week 
Week before .. 

Corn, No. 4Y— 
Last week ... 
Week before 

Oats— 
Last 
Week 

Barley— 

Last week 
Week before 

Rye— 

Last week - 
Week before .. 

Wheat, No. 2 hard! 
Last week ..../1.43 
Week before 


week 
before 


11.36 
. -/1.43%4]1.35 


FEEDS 


a 











Des Moines* 


Milwaukee 
Kansas City 


Chicago 





Bran— 
Last 
Week 

Shorts— 
Last week..../2 : 
Week before. .{27.75/27. 5.0 

Hominy feed— 
Last week..../ 
Week before. ./29.25).....)..... 

Linseed meal— | | | i 

(o. p.— | | 
Last week..../46.25)...../43.50 
Week before. ./46.25)...../43.50 

Cottonseed meal | | 

(41 per cent)! 
Last week... ./29.25! 
Week before. .|29.007 

Tankage— | 
Last 
Week 

Gluten— 

Te SNES oS Aas co le o's < ode beads eeu 
he Me en Oe 


*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 


5 28.00! 
25 27.00, 
5 33.00! 

33.00, 


week... ./28.50/ 24.75): 
before. .|27.50/22. 


or 


mr) 


+5 ee Lisrenie 128.00, 
5 (30.00 


90.00 75.00 
90.00 75.00 











| 


@ FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
= 





| 
| 


Par-value 
Per cent of 
par 


Present 


price 





British sterling ex- 
change— 
Last week 
Week before 
French franc— 
Last week 
Week before 








FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 1956 
but callable in 1936, were quoted last 
week at $1.01. These bonds are 4% per 
cent. 





MISCELLANEOUS CWICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, creamery extras, last week 
52%c, week before 534c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 24%c, week before 235%c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 44c, week before 
54c; ducks, last week 30c, week before 
28c; fat hens, last week 23%ec, week be- 
fore 22c; spring chickens, last week 2315, 
week before 22c. 








a 


LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO Larp 

Liverpool—Last week $14.72, week be 
fore $14.72. Chicago—Last week $19 s+ 
week before $12.90. a 





CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 


Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICEs 

Quarter blood wool at Boston js 42 
light native cow hides at Chicago 13 - 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $99 50 
and cotton at New York 12.4c. Iowa eile. 
vator shelled corn prices are about 58e 
for new, oats 38%4c, wheat $1.22. 


EXPORTS OF GRAIN 


Exports of wheat for the first week 
in December were 6,382,000 bushels as 
compared with 6,023,000 bushels the week 
before and 7,050,000 bushels fer the same 
week last year. Exports of corn for the 
first week in December were 146 000 
bushels, compared with 104,000 bushels for 
the week before and 56,000 bushels for 
the same week last year. Exports of Oats 
for the first week of December were 
31,000 bushels, as compared with 42,000 
bushels for the week before and 1,508,000 
bushels for the same week last year. ° 
the same week last year. 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 

Exports of lard for the first week in 
December were 8,303,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with 8,524,000 pounds for the week 
before and 7,462,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. Exports of pork the 
first week in December were 11,088,009 
pounds, compared with 10,764,000 pounds 
the week before and 9,865,000 pounds for 











Livestock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 107 per cent of the ten- 
year average, as contrasted with 95 per 
cent for fat cattle, 74 per cent for sheep 
and 89 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight weeks. 
Each week is compared with the ten-year 
average of the*corresponding week, thus 
eliminatnig seasonal bias. 


tHOGS 








Receipts at 
Receipts at 
other mkts. 


Chicago 








October 15 to 21 .... 
October 22 to 28 .. 
October 29 to New. 
November 6 to 11 
November 12 to 18 
November 19 to 25 
November 26 to Dec. 
December 3 to 9 


tCATTLE 
October 15 to 21 
October 22 to 28 
October 29 to Nov. 
November 6 to 11 
November 12 to 18 
November 19 to 25 
November 26 to Dec. 
December 











"SHEEP 


October 15 to 21... 
October 22 to 28 ... 
October 29 to Nov. 4.... 
November 6 to 11.. . 
November 12 to 18.. 
November 19 to 25 
November 26 to Dec. 2.. 
December 3 to 9 











October 15 to 21 
October 22 to 28 
October 29 to Nov. 
November 
November 12 to 18 
November 19 to 25 
November 26 to Dec. 2.. 

Decmber 3 to 9 Lo 105| 89 
*Sheep and lamb receipts are combined 
+Hogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 

seven markets. 
tCattle prices are for fat beef steers._ 














WOODLAND IS VALUABLE 

According to experts of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, a per 
manent woodland is an essential part of 
a well-equipped farm. The home forest, 
in many sections of the country, supplies 
the timber requirements of the farm for 
buildings, fences, fuel, repairs of all kinds 
and many other things. Furthermore, @ 
surplus can often be sold in the form of 
standing timber, saw logs, posts, poles 
cross-ties, pulp wood, fuel, wood and 
blocks or billets for making spokes, hal- 
dies, spools, boxes, barrels and excelsior. 

Trees improve the soil. The leaves 
small twigs and other tree litter decom- 
pose and form a layer of dark colored 
vegetable mold, which enriches the soil 
and stores up soil moisture. By means of 
this layer of mold the binding of the soil 
by che roots of the trees and the resist 
ance of the trunks to the rapid flow of 
water, the woods prevent floods from 
gullying or destroying tHe land by ere 
sion, particularly on steep slopes. 

The farm woodland can usually be lo 
cated on land unsuited for cultivation 
such as gullied or very rocky land, stee? 
slopes, swamps and barren soils. Unused 
corners and small uncultivated spots 
about the farm are good places for rapid- 
growing, useful trees. The chief economi¢ 
reason for timber growing on the farm 
is to utilize the land for the crop that will 


bring the largest net profit to the owner 
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ek be. 
$12.55, 
1 is $44 
CES Joshaway Crabapple says— 
is 42¢ “How thankful we all could be if men 
) 13%e were only as patient with their families 
) — as they are with static.” SS 
wa ele. - 
ut 58e t! 
NOT BY A FOOT, ANYWAY Voice on Phone: “Hello! Hello! Is this 
Mrs. Leopard: Roe: what ae = pe amerinnnd cee an prinny Roe 2d : The international dealers at Plainview, Nebr.,—McHenry Bros. 
tC week me—a leopard skin fur coat. Now I een ee che . : ~~ oO mond marketed 
els, ag have to wear spots another year. Spots “Ww hat kind of a car is it? —write as follows: “Mr. L. B. Matteson of Os 
e pte can't be changed, you know.” It was a Buick. a car load of 60 head of pigs in October that were only 
for’: s. Centipede: ‘Well, you have noth- ——— S . vais as silane aie 
for the _Mr e+ 5 ere ee ANOTHER ONE & six months old. These pigs weighed 220 pou 
146,000 ing on me, my dear. He _ Pp ; i i They were not crowded alon 
hels for of silk stockings—just one pair. Can you “I'm a father!’ cried young Jones as he S\ in Sioux City. ... % y row & 
els for peat it?” burst into the office. atall. The feed bill figures 6c- per pound and 
of oats ——>— “So's your old man,” replied the boss. : ; 
a MINOR PROBLEM “Get to work.” the pigs rapt 12% — paying — 
508, Oon Barbara: “I can’t just decfde what I'll ‘ —_——- : e The profit is 6 4c ~~ pound, or over 100%. 
ie get my husband for Christmas.” egg — — oe weeent . Besides the grain, these hogs were fed 
Marj: ‘“Can’t you think of anything , yes; he peddles balloons whenever ; 
you pide need ?’—Life. there’s a parade in town. What does «J sixty sacks (3 tons) of your feed and 
Ts , your husband do?” > it is figured inthe above bill.” Mr. 
oat in A BRIGHT FELLOW AT THAT weame — glasses during eclipses YY oO Matteson gives all the credit to & 
S com- —— " : , ) s . 3 
ae May: What do you think of a fellow Cc qntt - F 
; be. who would wear a red suit of clothes?” ay aa snd INTERNATIONAL 
rk oe June: “I'd think he was crazy. Who ne SUGARED 
,088, 000 does?” (8) et er 
pounds May: ‘Santa Claus.” 
oe = Health 
Bride (to buteher): “I want two €a 
pounds of nice mince meat, and cut it 
1ces from a nice, fresh, tender, young mince, TINS 
1e ten- please.” Q e er 
95 per = uk Kk 
* sheep LIGHT OVERHEAD : 
al Two small boys stood in mute admira- D 1] 
Tony = tion before a wonderful mechanical bird . "= Oo ars 
evailed which filled a toy shop with melody. GRAND’S THE W — ee ee re 
weeks. “Gee, I'd like to have that!” exclaimed “If I stole fifty ki f se h — Mame 
n-year one. ‘“‘But it costs a hundred dollars,’’ the kind a ae aty ae Pees —_ w ~ 
‘, thus other replied. = e % a hatin t m™ asked the g aetna it 
“I know,” said the first boy, “but think | ° pe man. é pind Fane Dade 
how much you'd save on birdseed!”’ : should call it grand, sighed the : 
——— sweet young thing, without a quiver of an 
| eyelash. 
| P HOW TO SET THE THING 
} Zo In a time of distressing drouth a har- 
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ae clerk was making a few explanations Ask you dealer or write Dept. W3 for valuable magazine, 
: be about indications and pressures, when the ‘Profitable Feeding”’ 
> customer interrupted impatiently, saying: 
106 “Yes, yes, that’s all right, but what I : F d Co. Mi li Mi 
‘| 100 ?— want to know is how you set the darnea | Amternational Sugar Fee bs inneapolis, Minn. 
1 103 THERE AND BACK thing when you want it to rain.” 
6! 108 “You say they are a considerate cou- sisi eas 
3|_ 101 B® ple?” pes SERIOUS 
you bet. All their Christmas greet- Rastus: ‘You say you is troubled with 
a 86 ings are in the form of return postcards. insomnia?” 
0 85 a Sambo: “Yas, ’deedy. Somehow, Ah * 
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of at Dora (examining it): ‘“Er—do you like WANTED TOO MUCH 
-] 94 Sat 
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‘ Joan: “Yes, but there’s that old niga I awoke in the night and saw two mice E 
Ta — ce a I'm afraid it will | fighting in the middle of the floor.” ngines 
a ring me bad luck. J. 4H “Well, what did you expect for your 50 
4 78 Dora: ‘Don’t worry. The worst this re aw My bull fight?” P y World's 
> = could bring you would be an imitation of py Standard 
TT bad luck.” 150,000 in 
9} 1 
3) 18 AMBITION Dally Use. 
5| 74 “ny al ee ‘ftv Mi o 
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the sermon.” 3 Hour Shipping Service; 
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Visitor: ‘How old is your little sister, 1531 Witte Building, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
- Johnny?” IN CHICAGO 1531 Eapire Bie, | t pmamemen’ PA. RIGHT 
United Johnny: ‘He’s not old at all; he’s this Two men left a banquet together; they | _1531 Witte Bidg., FRANCISCO, CAL. \ now 
a per- year's model.” had dined exceptionally well. when farming 
ast b a “When you get home,” said one, “if you activities are at a standstill and the 
orest, don't want to disturb your family, un- Northern country is bleak and cold 
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han- off all my clothes at the foot of the stairs, schools, churches, roads, etc.---and 
elsior, as you told me, and folded them neatly. plenty ofinexpensive farm 
eaves I didn’t make a sound. But when I land. Write today for 
com reached the top of the stairs—it was State free information 
olored Street. station!” about how you can 
e soil ae a make more money and 
ins of HIS HOSEN FIELD live happier in the 
ie soil aa aa ip - ms ei LS Southland. § Address 
-esiate And did you ever lose yourself in your G. A. Park, Gen. Imm. 
low of “2+ ay ety we N 
pe “What is your work?” . Louisville, Kentucky. 
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acinicaamn like beater MACH. CO., Fdy. Sta. 907. 
be lo A new-rich man who had bought a ae | 
a country house awoke one night to find AND TIMOTHY 
yee that his watch had stopped, whereupon he 
nus Z OLD-FASHIONED FLAPPER called the butler. “What time is it, BARGAIN 
+ He asked for a kiss but the girl de- | Henry?” and, Nimosny wea -he te 
a Murred on the grounds that somebody “The clocks have all stopped, sir.’’ $ (| eect reed 
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Hd Felst lalebalatalatates 


bod none 


No advertisement for 1 
accepted. Check must be 
type or print your advertisement. 


RELIABLE BOND COMPANIES 


WE OFFER Mercy Hospital, Des Moines, 
Iowa, first mortgage five per cent gold 

bonds, due serially 1928-1956 at 100. Write 

for circulars. Harry H. Polk & Co., Des 

Moines, Iowa. 

WE OFFER high grade municipal and 
corporation bonds. Write for list of 











current offerings yielding from 4.10 to 7.30 | 


cent. Wheelock & Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


er Equitable 


ldg., 
GIVE bonds for Christm: is; denominations 
of $100, $500 and $1,000. James A. Cum- 
mins & Co., Equitable Bldg., Des Moines. 


COMMISSION HOUSES 


WHO, Bankers’ Life Des Moines radio 

station, broadcasts produce markets 
noon daily, furnished by Coyne & Nevins 
Co., 1131-33 Fulton Market, Chicago. 
Poultry—veal wanted for premium _ trade. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


SPECIAL sale on pedigreed Collie pups 

from heel driving parents. We are over- 
stocked and must move these pups. Write 
for reduced prices. Every sale guaran- 
teed. Wonderful selection in whites 
and sable and whites. The Shomont Ken- 
nels, , Monticello, Iowa, Box 66. 


FOR SALE—Two litters of registered 

German Police puppies and also grown 
dogs. At stud; imported trained Billo 
Von Eykholtz. Eugene Fertig, Odebolt, 
Jowa. 


GERMAN Police pups from prize winning 

stock; pedigrees furnished; also Rat 
Terrier pups, males, $7 each. Bloemen- 
daal Kennels, Alton, Iowa. 


FARM LANDS _ 


CALIFORNIA 

IN T THE San Joaquin valley of C alifornia 

farming is now a paying business, feed- 
ing millions of people in towns. Dairying, 
hogs, poultry and fruit should yield a 
good income. <A small one-family farm, 
with little hired labor, insures success. 
You can work outdoors all the year. Best 
crops to plant are well proved. Selling 
is done co-operatively in established mar- 
kets. New-comers welcome. The Santa 
Fe railway has no land to sell, but offers 
a free service in helping you get right 
location. Write for illustrated San Joa- 
quin folder and get The Earth free for 
six months. Cc. L. Seagraves, General 
Colonization Agent, Santa Fe Railway, 
910 Railway Exc hange, Chie ago. 


GEORGIA. 
opportunities, southern 
Write for complete 
Quit- 


























WONDERFUL 
Georgia farm lands. 

information. Chamber Commerce, 

man, Georgia. ‘ 





1OWA 
FOR SALE—Home of 160 acres good farm 
land. Three miles from town. Two 
houses, large barn, silo, crib with over- 
head grain bins, hen houses, sheds, all 
newly painted, Milwaukee w water system; 
good unfailing water, walnut grove, or- 
chard, fruits. An ideal farm home. In 
family fifty years. Wm. A. Kniesly, Route 
2, Dallas Center, Iowa. 
NORTH OAKOTA 
THE Great Northern Railway serves an 
agricultural empire in Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and 
Oregon. Low round trip rates. Send for 
free books describing opportunities. 
proved farms for rent. E. C. Leedy, Dept. 
207, G. N. Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 
NORTH DAKOTA improved farms; easy 
terms. County committees assist new 
settlers in becoming properly located. 
Real opportunities for men of moderate 
means. Greater North Dakota Associa- 
tion, Fargo, N. D. 
_SOUTH DAKOTA 


SOUTH AKOTA farm lanjs, from $10 
an acre up, depending on location and 
improvements. They will never be lower. 
South Dakota produc es corn, cattle, hogs, 
alfalfa, small grains. Real diversiifca- 
tion: healthful and‘ pleasant climate; 
good dairy country; see it. for yourself. 
Homeseekers’ rates. For free map, de- 
seriptive circulars and all information, 
write to South Dakota Department of Ag- 
riculture, Division 101, Pierre, S. D. 


IMPROVED farm, all cultivated, 
city; small payment, thirty yearly pay- 
ments. Lock Box 668, Sioux Falls, A eS 
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near 


Farmer classified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way. 
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Im- | 





FARM LANDS 


MISCELLANEOUS 


POULTRY 





NORTH DAKOTA 


HONEY 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 





FOR SALE or Trade—Improved 
cropped one-half section, Cass county, 
North Dakota; six miles from Minnesota 
line. tox 44, New Richland, Minn. 
WASHINGTON 
FARMERS planning a change in location 
will find it to their advantage to in- 








vestigate the attractive farm possibilities | 


in eastern Washington and _ northern 
Idaho. Land values still low. 
tinct seasons, with pleasant summers, 
and winters not too cold, contribute to 
ideal living conditions. Our 52-page book- 
let, “A Farm Home For You," describes 
all parts of this country. Write for your 
copy to Spokane Chamber of Commerce, 
Dept. D, Spokane, Wash. 
WISCONSIN 


ATTRACTIVE farm property for sale; 


500 acres in heart of rich and beautiful | 
Washing- | 


farm area, near Hartford, Wis., 
ton county. Thirteen substantial build- 
ings in excellent condition, including gratn 
elevator, cow barns equipped with eighty 
James stanchions, calf and bull pens, large 
hay barn, ice house, sheep and hog barns, 
four concrete silos. Buildings wired for 
electric lights. Complete water system. 
For particulars and price, address, E. L. 
Philipp Estate, Station ‘‘C,"” Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


HELP WANTED 


AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS—Our new household 
device washes and dries windows, 
sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, mops. Costs 
less than brooms. Over half profit. Write, 
Harper Brush Works, 303 Third St., Fair- 
field, Iowa. 
WANTED—Farmer or farmer's son to sell 
staple line of household necessities to 
rural trade; experience unnecessary. We 
furnish capital; you furnish labor. Good 
profits. If interested in business of your 
own, write for particulars. B. L. Shaffer, 
213 West _Bighth St., So., Newton, Iowa. 
A: | ES 
SALIESMEN-—New invention beats vacu- 
um sweeper and all its attachments; 
electricity reguired; all complete, 
$2.95; over half profit. Write O. P. Mor- 
gan, Mer., 781 Grimes St., Fairfield, Iowa. 


LIVESTOCK 
FEEDING STEERS 


SALIn-—Two loads of f feeding steers, 
weight between 900 and 1,000 pounds, 
Hereford and Shorthorn breeding, price 
7% cents per cwt. J. V. Spires, Walnut 
Grove, Minn. 
GUERNSEYS 
GUERNSEY herd for sale; 
producing young cows; one registered 
bull; some calves; T. B. tested; free from 
disease. Reason for selling, have sold our 
farm. Priced reasonably for quick sale, 
Foster Lake Guernsey Farm, Ogdens- 
burg, Wis. 
GUERNSEYS—Twelve fancy high grade 
heifers, eight weeks old, the heavy milk- 
ing kind, $20 each, shipped C. O. D. Wild- 
wood Farms, 1092 James, St. Paul, Minn. 


___ GUERNSEYS AND HOLSTEINS 
GUERNSEY or Holstein heifer calves; 
practically heavy, rich 


purebred; from 
milkers; $25 each. Edgewood Dairy 
Farms, 











cleaning 





only 











FOR 








twenty heavy 





Whitewater, Wis. 


HEREFORDS Read 
HEREFORD feeders, 100 steers, 45 heif- 
ers and 30 Shorthorns; weight around 
750; uniform size; extra quality. Art 
Hayden, Eldon, Iowa. 
HOLSTEINS 
FOR SALE— fine Holstein bull with a 
26-pound official record; a show pros- 
pect, whose three nearest dams average 
96 pounds milk a day; ready for light 
service. Shomont Farms, Dept. W, Mon- 
ticelllo, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEGUS 


FOR SALE—Twenty-five Mammoth Tou- 
louse geese, thirty Mammoth Bronze 
turkeys, Goldbank strain, four Shetland 
pony colts, registered Shropshire ewes, 
bred; two registered Percheron stallions, 
three and five years old; ten 
Shorthorn bulls. Pr. a. ©, 
Rockford, Iowa. 
BAGS WANTED 
YES, we buy old feed and tankage 
Write for prices. State quantity. 
Western Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
BLOOD TESTING 
BACILLARY white diarrhea. This is the 
time of year to blood test breeding stock. 
Write for explanatory ctreular. Clarinda 
Poultry Laboratories, Clarinda, Iowa . 


FOOD PRODUCTS 
FLORIDA oranges, assorted box contain- 
ing 24 juicy oranges, 4 grapefruit, 20 
tangerines, 24 kumquats, glass jelly, $3.50; 
express prepaid. Taylor’s Packing Co., 
Tampa, Fla. 
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HARROWS 


all | 


Four dis- | 


no | 


registered 


HONEY—Pure extracted, 60 lbs., $8.50; 
120 Ibs., $16; f. 0. bs Dayton W. Mather, 
Greene, lowa. 
MATTRESSES 
MATTRESSES at low factory prices; any 
size; catalog free. Peoria Bedding and 
Supply Co., Peoria, Il. 
OAT SPROUTERS 
100 PER CENT more fall and winter 
eggs. Feed Sprouted Oats—quickly 
grown in “Successful” sprouter. Catalog 
with proofs free. Des Moines Incubator 
Co., Third St., Des Moines, Iowa. 
TYPEWRITERS 




















GOLDEN EAGLE strain Buff Rocks, 

Cockerels and pullets for sale at rea- 
sonable prices. Mrs. H. G. Dillon, Esther- 
ville, Iowa. 

RHODE ISLAND REDS 

SINGLE Comb Red cockerels; big bone, 

dark, even red color; bred for show and 
ege production; $3.50 each; satisfaction 
guaranteed. B. N. Stephenson, Tipton, 
Iowa. 
HEALTHY purebred Rose Comb 

Island Red cockerels, 
strain, early hatch, 7 to 8 pounds, 
each. Mrs. 
Route 5. 











Rhode 
National Beauty 
$2.00 
Carl Calhoun, Melrose Iowa, 





TYPEWRITER bargains. Special values 

in all makes. Corona, Underwood, Rem- 
ington, Oliver, etc. Write for bargain list. 
Typewriter Exchange, 913 Locust St., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; 
patents and trade-marks. 802 Equitable 
Bidg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


POULTRY 
BROILERS 
BROILER bargains. Write for unheard 
of low prices on Ramseyer’s heavy 
mixed chicks. Big profits in early broil- 
ers. Write for special Christmas offer. 
ow inlnguaaeal Hatcheries, Box 201, Oskaloosa, 
owa. 

















S. C. R. I. Red cockerels, from lowa ac- 
credited flock. Fifteen years a breeder, 
Write for description and — Mrs, 
Clyde Black, Dallas Center, Iowa 
SINGLE’ Comb Red cockerels; Gaile de “by 
Peters for egg production, health, color 
and size; $2.50 and $3.50 each, N. 
Chantland, Bode, Iowa. 
APRIL hatched choice Single Comb Red 
cockerels. Bred to weigh and lay. $2.00 
each. Ad appears once. Raymond Me- 
Gavern, Persia, Iowa. 
WYANDOTTES 
SALE—Purebred R. C. W. Wvyan- 
dotte cockerels; $2.00 to $5.00; pullets, 
$1.25. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs, W. 
A. Neil, Oakwood Farm, Webster City, Ia. 


BABY CHICKS 





We. 








~_- 
FOR 








DUCKS AND TURKEYS 
ONE Mammoth Bronze tom turkey, $15; 
young toms, $9 each; old hen turkeys, 
$7 each; Mammoth Pekin duck hens, $2 
each. W. N. Chantland, Bode, Iowa. 
GEESE AND DUCKS 
MAMMOTH Toulouse, Buff and White 
Embden geese; Rouen, Buff, Pekin and 
Runner ducks; priced to sell. Miller Poul- 
try Yards, Hampton, Iowa. 
ROUEN ducks, $2; drakes, $2.50; large, 
dark, healthy, young farm stock; weight 
seven to nine pounds. Ray Helmers, 
Rudd, Iowa. tl ed 
PUREBRED White Embden and Gray 
Toulouse geese; young stock, $2.50-$3; 
old stock, $4-$5; good layers and breeders. 
Mrs. M. E. Wilmarth, Corning, _ Iowa. 


WHITE Pekin ducks and drakes; 
size; $2 and $2.50; trio for $6. 
M. E. Wilmarth, Corning, Towa. 
PUREBRED Mammoth Toulouse gander. 
Mrs. Wm. J. Schmidt, R. R. Box 52, 
Grinnell, Iowa. 
LANGSHANS 
WHITE Langshan cockerels, choice $2.50. 
Also Black Langshans. Mrs. E. E. Mil- 
ler, Iowa City, Iowa, Route 3. 
LEGHORNS 
WHITE Leghorn eggs and chicks; big 
discount if ordered now for spring ship- 
ment. Sired by 200 to 293-egg males; 
ege bred 26 years; winners 16 egg contests. 
Shipped C. O. D. Catalog, special price 
bulletin, free. Thousands of pullets, hens, 
cockerels at low prices. George B. Ferris, 
986 Union, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
PURE Tom Barron Single Comb White 
Leghorn ccokerels; April hatched; Eng- 
lish strain; egg bred. Mrs. George Roe, 
Bellevue, _Towa. 
HENS, cockerels, White Leghorn, Barron 
strain; culled and healthy; $1.25 each; 
cockerels, $1.50, $2. Mrs. M. E. Wilmarth, 
Corning, Iowa. 
WHITE Leghorn 
yearling hens; priced right. Miller 
Poultry Yards, Hampton, Iowa. 
ORPINGTONS 
hens, cocks and _ cockerels; 
purebred White Orping- 
healthy, winter lay: 
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cockerels, pullets and 








PULLETS, 

bargain price; 
tons; large, vigorous, 
ers; hens, $1.50; pullets, $1.25 to $1.50; 
cockerels, $2.50, $3, $5. They are the low, 
blocky type, from excellent layers; re- 
duction on numbers. Mrs. Effie Wil- 
marth, Corning, Iowa. 


LIBERAL discount on chicks guaranteed 
to live. Early booked orders for Peters- 
Certified Chicks for delivery early or late 
are allowed special discount and are as- 
sured delivery when wanted. These un- 
usual chicks from Peters-Certified Flocks 
having established egg-production records 
are sent with a real guarantee to live cov- 
ering first two weeks and are backed by 
Peters-Certified Poultry Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation. Most popular breeds perfected in 
egg-laying and health. Get our new 1927 
catalog. It is a revelation written largely 
by our customers who give the facts on 
their success with Peters-Certified Chicks. 
Upon request we will also send a compli- 
mentary copy of our valuable poultry 
book, ‘‘A Money-Making System of Poul- 
try Breeding,’’ written by our poultry 
specialist. Just address Peters-Poultry 
Farm, Box 281, Newton, Iowa. 
RAMSEYER’S Christmas offer—‘‘The Old 
Reliable Iowa Hatchery.” Big discounts 
on our Iowa accredited baby chicks if 
your order is received before January 1. 
Delivery any time in spring. Big _ bar- 
gains on broilers. Free catalog tells all 
about our profit sharing plan on page 11. 
100 per cent live delivery. General office 
moved from Pulaski to Oskaloosa. Ram- 
seyer Hatcheries, Box 200, Oskaloosa, Ia. 
“MURRAY McMURRAY” baby chicks. 
Hatching eggs. 50 rare and common 
breeds. All purebred. 100 per cent live 
delivery guaranteed. Member American 
Baby Chick Producers’ Association. Sur- 
prisingly low prices. Catalog free. Mur- 
ray McMurray, Box 159, Webster City, Ia. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


DOMESTIC red clover seed of high qual- 
ity is again very scarce this year. We 
have a supply of extra high grade do- 
mestic clover; also hardy alfalfa, sweet 
clover, certified Grimm and all other farm 
seeds. Write for samples and _ prices. 
De Kalb County Agricultural Association, 
De Kalb, II. : 
BUY your domestie red clover, alta 
alsike, sweet clover and other far 
seeds from a farmer’s organization and 
know that you get a high quality domestic 
adapted supply, not mixed with imported 
seed. Send for samples and _ prices. 
De Kalb Farm Bureau Seed House, Mon- 
mouth, Ill. 
ALFALFA seed, 92 per cent pure, 
per bushel; scarified sweet clover, 
per cent pure, $5.00; bags free. 
Bowman, Concordia, Kan. 

















36.80 
92 
George 





ORPINGTONS, Buff and White; hatched 

from my first and Sweepstakes win- 
ners, Iowa, Minnesota and Missouri state 
shows; blood tested. Harper Hartshorn, 
Traer, Iowa. 


BUY genuine Grimm alfalfa seed; white, 
and yellow sweet clover, direct from 
Sam H. Bober, Newell, S. Dakota, and 


save money. 





SEED CORN 





MISSOURI University certified Buff Or- 
pington cockerels; March hatched; range 
raised; weight, 8 pounds; $5 each. Mrs. 
Chas. Ellwood, Osborn, Mo. 
LARGE type Buff Orpington cockerels; 
good color and weight; hatched from 
heavy lavers; $2.50 to $3.50. Paul Johann- 
sen, Route 4, Denison, Iowa 
PLYMOUTH | ROCKS 
BARRED Rock cockerels; dark and me- 
dium, narrow barred; from “Iowa Ac- 
credited’ diarrhea tested flock; winners 
in show and egg contests; pens mated for 
me by Holterman; trap-nested four years; 
$3, $5, $10. State Record Farm. Mrs. E 
L. Ruring, Gowrie, Iowa. 
BLOOD tested Dark Barred Rock cocker- 
els. Large, vigorous, well barred, farm 
raised; $3.00 each, 6 for $15.00. Select 
birds $5.00. W. S. Austin & Sons, Du- 
mont, Iowa 

















WEBBER’S 
pay for itself in time saved. 
circular. Webber Harrow Co., 

Illinois. 


improved field harrow will 
Write for 
Pontiac, 


STANDARD bred White Plymouth Rock 

ecockerels; Fishel direct strain; large, 
healthy, vigorous birds; $2.50 each if 
taken at once. Ardo Keil, Bellevue, Iowa. 








EXTRA choice seed corn; Krug’s Fellow 

Victor, grown on our farms; tests 9% 
per cent and better; price, only $4 per bu. 
shelled. Place your orders now. You will 
like this corn. Houser Bros., Polk City 
Towa. 





— 


EIGHTY-THREE-YEAR-OLD FARMER 
CHAMPION HOG CALLER 
Experience counted in the hog calling 
contest at Burlington, Towa, recently. 
Andy Fialkowski, eighty-three-year-old 
Des Moines county farmer, won first 
place. Mr. Fialkowski says that he has 
called hogs for half a century, and ought 

to know how by this trme. 

We are also glad to report that he used 
the standard ‘“‘Whoo-e-e-ey!” We have 
always claimed that this was the right) 
hog calling note, and have noticed with) 
regret that some new-fangled experts whe 
are using the unauthorized “Poo-ey ™ 





have been winning contests this last falh. 
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POLAND-CHINAS 


~ POLAND 
BOAR BARGAINS 


pears by Robber’s Equal, top breeding son of 
Robber, from an Eliminator dam, and Oh My, 
gampion son of Reliable Pathfinder, out of sows 
fed {0 bloodlines of The Armistice, Pathfinder and 
piminator. Priced right. Write us your wants, we 
tee satisfaction. 
gELGENS BROG., 


Lakeside Poland Chinas 


gerd headed by Black Hawk, grand champion 
at the recent big Alta show; sensational son of 

dex. Splendid big boars by him, Teeumseh 

giThe Anvil. For particulars, address 

..T. Edson, Storm Lake, Iowa 


land China Boars by Robber 2d 


4m offering tops of my 1926 spring boars. Are 
footed, good boned, sleek, and all black except 
pints. 42 years in business and these are as good as 
{have raised. Good boars for $40.00. 
1.4. PENN, ALTA, IOWA 


“WALL STREET 


gre of the highest priced boar in recent years will be 
patured in our bred sow sale Feb. 1. Send your name 
preatalog. Sale at Kansas City. 
fed Butler, 


,Hancherdale Polands 


some good husky farm boars. Mostly April and 
fay farrow. Priced well worth the money. Write 
prour sow sale catalog. 
5. P. Hancher, 


SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS. 


‘Wildfire Boars 


igilts for the improvement of that Spotted Poland 
ered. Write us your needs. 


Slanke Bros., 





Meaticelloe, lowa 











Calhoun, Mo. 





Rolfe, flowa 








Taintor, Iowa 





We have some toppy 


Late Spring Boars 


wee enough for service. Write us your needs. 


LY. CRAWFORD & SONS, EARLHAM, IOWA 


Spotted Poland China 
. y is Sale Day Boars by The Magnet, 
by HOT SHOT and FIRE FLAME by Wildfire. 
Breeding and individuals are right. Write today 
fr prices or come andseethem. Boars all at pri. 
miesale. They are priced reasonable. 
fari Connell, Brooklyn, Iowa 


Spotted Armistice 


pars forsale. The best in Spots. Prices right and 
guranteed right. All farmers raise hogs. Better 


CRESTON, IOWA 











(PoTTED POLAND CHINA BOAKS— 
U Offering choice spring boars at farmer's prices. 
Stone & Stone, Chariton, lowa 





DUROC JERSEYS. 


DUROC BOARS 


Junior yearlings—one very outstanding. 12 fall 
mi 50 epring boars. Sires, Intense Col., Double 
ts and Masterpiece. Herd of Specific type and 
wong in Colonel blood. Let us tell you more. 
B.J.Kdwards, (Farmintown) Alta, lowa 


Duroc Boars and Gilts 


dst will please. A very choice lot by DeLuxe Col., 
by Great Col. and Leader Stilts, by the Leader. 
Open and bred gilts, priced right. 
G.A. Swenson, Dayton, lowa 


buroc Spring Boars and Herd Boars 


Spring boars weighing up to {250 and 300 pounds. 
vor splendid herd boar, Long Col. by Intense Col. 
so open and bred gilts. Have a few fail boars. 


Lloyd Place, Milford, lowa 
D-U-R-O-C B-O-A-R-S 


¥0 outstanding fall boars; just REAL, 6 good farmer 
isi boars, 25 extra good spring boars. Herd boar 
WILDFIRE 1, lowa first prize boar and sfre of win- 
weteand champions. Visit us and inspect our layout. 
3.A. Samuelson & Son (Sac Co.) Kiron, Ia. 

















ENS ATION and Super Col. Duroc boars. They 
are immune, big, husky boars. Selling at farm- 
‘prices. They will suit if you are looking for 
ter Durocs. Sam Porter, Center Point, Iowa, R.3. 





BAMPSHIRES 


"HAMPSHIRE BOARS 


faliand spring farrow. Sires, LOOKOUT DeLUXE 
ad LONGFELLOW. Former is of special breeding 

uperb sire. Latter a 1925 prize winner. As we 
teed Chester Whites also,state what breed you want. 
1.8. ROUNDS, LE MARS, IOWA 








When in need of 


HAMPSHIRE BREEDING STOCK 


Wie us. Our bred sow sale date is February 16. 
Visitors always welcome 
IG FOUR FARMS. Brooklyn, lewa 
i. 





p2¢EworTa Parole and R. L. Defender 

Hampshire Bears. Choice double-treated Hamp- 

te Boars, sired by the above named boars, for sale. 

Priced at $45 each for quick sale. R. L. Defender 

ood 4th at the 1925 National as a junior pig, Our 
Will please you. Call, write or wire. 

H. E. Taylor, Dallas Center, Iowa. 


ees 
R SALE—PFull blooded Hampsbire boars. 
$85.00 and $40.00. Double treated. Well belted. 
te kind you will Mke. Address, Dr. J.C. Bonham, 
' Hawk Farm, Ottumwa, lowa. 
eee 


R's; Tugged Hampshtre boars ready for service— 
~ $20 to $40, according to size and individuality. 
Clover Leaf Stock 








7 from ad. Farm, Selma, Ia. 





YORKSHIRES. 


YORKSHIRES 


& nationally known herd—carry quality 

Drestige. Fall pigs for sale, either sex, and @ 
"summer boars. 

r. Menlo, lowa 


ORKSHIRE BOARS, big rugged ones, re- 
duced to $25 and $30 each, 5 ee gilts and pigs. 
™. Zaha, Jr., Riverside, lowa 











ease refer to this paper when writing. 

















Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
= as late as Monday morning of the week of 
issue. 








Field Notes 


ALLERTON FARMS SALE OFFERING 
Probably from no herd of Polands was 
there ever assembled an offering of sows 
for a sale, carrying more blue-blooded 
pedigrees than those that are to go in the 
Allerton Farms sale of January 8. In this 
offering will be sows and gilts that were 
winners at Iowa, Illinois, Nebraska, Ohio, 
Indiana and the Sesquicentennial at Phil- 
adelphia. I call your attention to these 
prize winners to show you the class of 
sows going in this sale. Besides these 
are the top gilts from many of the lead- 
ing herds of the corn belt, including some 
by Liberator, Liberator Memoriam, Cerro 
Gordo and four full sisters to Allerton 
special. Three of these are fall gilts, and 
they stood first, second and third at Ohio. 
The offering is mated to that phenomenal 
junior yearling, Night Hawk, who was 
crowned champion junior yearling of the 
world at the National Swine Show. Prob- 
ably no boar since the early days of Lib- 
erator has so completely won the favor of 
the leading breeders as Night Hawk has. 
He has that distinctive individuality that 
commands the admiration of every breed- 
er who sees him. He sired, in his frist 
crop of pigs, the top selling boar of the 
year . His gilts were sale toppers wher- 
ever driven into a sale ring. Fifteen sows 
from leading herds have been sent to Al- 
lerton Farms and have been mated to 
Night Hawk, proving his favor with the 
breeders. <A litter by Night Hawk, well 
eared for, will find easy sale next year. 
The demand has already been created. 
See that you have a Night Hawk litter in 
your herd. Write to me direct or to Aller- 
ton Farms for the catalog. Guy L. Bush 
and myself will both attend this sale, and 
orders sent to us will have our careful 
attention.—Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 


0. J. HESS WILL HAVE A GOOD 
OFFERING 


Oo. J. Hess, of Worthington, Iowa, is 
preparing a splendid offering of gilts for 
his sale early in February. The gilts in 
the offering are extra well grown, of 
splendid type and brood sow make-up. 
There will be daughters of The Knight, 
Robber’s Equal, G.’s Ranger, Pathfinder 

» Masterkey and Index Jr., and this lot 

sows will be bred to The Knight, a 

ing that has proved a real breeding 

- in this herd. Then a lot of the good 
enes will be bred to Bob Marvel, top son 
of Allerton Special; dam of Bob Marvel 
was by The Pioneer. This young boar, 
Bob Marvel, was from that show litter 
that was in the Allerton Farms herd at 
the fairs this fall. The litter mate to 
Bob Marvel was junior champion at Illi- 
nois. The entire litter was good, and this 
boar was the choice of Mr. Hess, and J 
saw the boar the day Hess bought him 
and then saw him last week, and I claim 
he is a winner. Now here is a line of 
breeding for you to tie to. Allerton Spe- 
cial has six crosses of Disher’s Giant, five 
of Big Bob and five of The Clansman, and 
with this line of breeding in his make-up 
and individually as good as he is, and 
coming from such a fine, uniform litter, 
Bob Marvel is bound, by the law of trans- 
mission, to produce pigs of the highest 
Watch later issues of this paper 
for sale ads and comments on this herd. 
—Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 


DUROC BOAR PIG 


Mr. J. W. Gailey, of Battle Creek, Iowa, 
breeder of Shorthorns and Duroc Jerseys, 
has a very choice spring boar pig that 
should be in appreciative hands. He is a 
son of that grand ol@boar, Giant Ofion 
Sensation, and will weigh, in very ordi- 
nary flesh, right close to 300 pounds. He 
is sound footed and sound limbed, and 
has the well laid in shoulder which is vital 
in a high-class boar. He is being priced 
at $75. If interested, get in touch with 
Mr. Gailey at once.—Holmes Cantine, Adv. 


SAM PORTER OFFERS DUROCS 


Mr. Porter, of Center 
offering some big, husky, immune Duroc 
boars of Sensation and Super Colonel 
breediffg for sale. These boars are priced 
right for quick sale. Call or write Mr. 
Porter at once.—Frank O. Storrs; Adv. 


BLACKHAWK FARMS HAMPSHIRES 


Dr. J. C. Bonham, owner of Blackhawk 
Farm, Ottumwa, Iowa, is offering some 
good Hampshire boars for sale. These 
boars have been double treated and are 
in good condition. If interested in Hamp- 
shire boars, look up the card add and get 
a letter out today.—Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 


class. 


Point, Iowa, is 








GUERNSEY 


MAPLETON GUERNSEY FARM 


OFFERS SOME 


CHERUB BRED 
BULL CALVES, $35.00 and up 
YEARLINGS, $50.00 and up 


¢. T. G00D, Valley Junction, lowa 


Three miles northwest of Valiey Junction, on 32. 
HORSES 


Percherons Wanted 
I want to buy pine yearling regis- 
tered Percheren stallions, and six 
coming two and three—big, cléan 
colts, solid biacks or with small star. 
Cash. FRED CHANDLER. 
Boute 7, Chariten, low: 




















The Boar 
veryone Is Talking About 








Allerton Special. 
shows of the country. 


alog; it tells the entire story. 


ALLERTON FARMS, 








Night Hawk in His Championship Form 


Such Popularity Must Be Deserved 


The reason is his individual excellence and his breeding ability 


On January 8, 1927 


Forty top sows and gilts picked from our own herd as well as from 
the top herds of the hog belt, sell mated with him. Probably no time 
in recent years has such a choice lot of sows been assembled for a sale. 
An unexcelled offering by the breed’s best boars—New Hope, Allerton 
Special, Master Key, Liberator, Cerro Gordo, The Knight, Armistice Boy, 
Play Boy, The Robber and The Highwayman, and four full sisters to 
Among these are prize winners at the leading hog 
Prize winners at the National Swine Show and the 
World’s Exposition at Philadelphia. 

They are all bred to Night Hawk for early litters. 
an offering as ever graced an auction ring. 


DUNCAN & GARDHOUSE, Auctioneers. 
CUY L. BUSH and FRANK O. STORRS will represent Wallaces’ Farmer. 





He has risen to 
the top by his 
breeding ability. 


Fifteen of Amer- 
ica’s leading herds 
have sent sows to 
be mated with 


him. 








Probably as good 
Write us today for the cat- 


MONTICELLO, ILLINOIS 

















CHESTER WHITES 


HBEREFORDS. 








“GIANT'S RIVAL 


Repeatedly grand champion Chester White boar at 
both the Iowa state fair and the National. Fine big 
spring boars by him and by National High Type. 
Never had better to offer. Extreme bone. See them. 
Kd. Kahl, Lakota, fowa 


CHESTER WHITE BOARS 


Fall and spring farrow. Sturdy, heavy boned— 
real farmer boars at farmer prices. Sires, Captain 
Sensation and Highland Prince. As we breed Hamp- 
shires also, be sure to state what breed you want. 
M. H. ROUNDS, LE MARS, 1|OWA 


CHESTER WHITE GILTS 


Chotce, well grown, February and March ferrow; 
also some fall pigs, either sex. Price reasonabie. 


McKinley Bros. & Sons., Melrose, Iowa 
TAMWORTES 


TAMWORTH BRED SOWS AND GILTS 


—for March and April, farrow 175 to 500 Ibs. Prolific 
strains raised on McLean system, developed for 
brood sows. A few late farrow boars ready for ser- 
vice now. Fall pigs either sex, everything immune. 
J.J. Newlin, Grimes, Ia, 1-2 mile west of Johnston. 

















SHORTHORNS. 


Shorthorn Bulls in Numbers 


#3In order to materially reduce the number of bulls 
we have before winter we are making special prices 
for quick sale. 

They area good vigorous lot, well grown, espec- 
fally well bred, and among them those that should 
please herd bull buyers. They are of standard Scotch 
families. Sires, Fair Villager, Royal Butterfly, Lake- 
side Avon and Red Gloster. Who will be the first to 
get a bargain? Herd federal tested. 


BELD BROTHEKS, HINTON, IOWA 


Sunnydale Shorthorns 


A smal! but select herd of Scotch Shorthorns headed 

by Villager’s Image, a prepotant sire. Young 

bulls of rare quality offered, one a show bull—a pro. 

nounced herd header. Will also spare a few heifers 

of same quality. 

F.A. CLARK, LAUBENS, IOWA 
Herd federal accredited. 


POLLED SHORTHOENS 


Polled Shorthorn Bulls 
We are offering « nice lot of red white and roans 

from 12 to 14 months old. Good thick fellows. Priced 

mostly from $100 to $125, a few higher. 

Ss. B. Hadson 4 Son, Rt. 5. Kuexvilie, ia. 


POLLED SCOTCH SHORTHORNS 
Young bulls offered. One, Premier Dale 24, 
outstanding. Ne herd toe goodforbim. Lerd 
Toan by Reformer. are of special 

value. Herd A dai adjoins town. 
ga. L. Ryon & Sons, 























HEREFORD CATTLE 


Ninety-eight bead of yearling and two year 
old steers. also seventy head of steer calves 
weighing about 400 lbs. High grade and full 
blood Herefords. Eighty biack Polled An- 
gus calves. 


J.F. Teal, Fairfield, lowa 
601 North 3d 


AYRSHIKES 


Purebred Ayrshires 
Bulls from baby calves to serviceable age. Also she 
stuf. Only dual purpose breed with Daisy charaeter. 
isties predominating. Ayrshires sell for slaughter 


without discrimination. 
Ernest Pellard, Nehawka, Neb. 


BROLSTEINS. 


MORNINGSIDE HOLSTEINS 


Young bulls offered—calyes to 12 and 13 months, 
Very choice specimens and from ancesters of milk 
records. Herd federal accredited. It is hardly pos- 
sible for you to get elsewhere such values as we are 
Offering. Ed. Meonsink, (Sioux Co.) Hospers, Ia. 


ANGUS 




















NGUS BULLS. Good, big, rugged, well grown 
Angus Bulls, Low down, thick set, the regular 
Angustype We Invite inspection. We know they 
will please if you want Angas Bulls with type and 
quality. Priced from $100 to $200 and worth the 

money. Call, come or write. 
Harry E. Wylie, Madrid, Iowa 





FEEDERS 


Hereford Steers 


22 Wt. around 1100 Ibs. 69 Wt. around 1000 Ibs. 

74 Wt. around 725 ibs. 81 Wt. around 625 Ibs. 

45 Wt. around 550 ibe. 50 Wt. around 500 ibs. 

Good quality, dark reds, dehorned well marked 
Hereford steers. good grass fiesh. The beef type 
sre usually market toppers when finished. Wii! sell 
your choice of one car load from any bunch. Caa 
also show you Shorthorn steers, yearling or 2 yr. olds. 


V.V. Baldwin, Eldon, Wapello Co.lowa 


TES hundred immune feeding barrows and one 
bundred fifty registered and immune open Duroc 
breeding gilts. F. C. Crocker, Box W, Beatrice, Neb. 


AUCTION EEZERS 


LEARN 2-B AN AUCTIONEER 


Have a paying business of yourown. Be 

independent. Correct salesmanship is 

Man's biggest and best asset—we teach 

you all the best modern ideas of selling. 
¢ atudy course free. 


Address Department W. 


Reppert’s School of Auctioneering, Decatur, ind. 























OXFORD BRED EWES FOR SALE 


Bred to rame as good as money could buy. 
W. R. Hauser, Union, lows. 
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GLASS CLOTH ' 


The Genuine, Original, Durable Glass Cloth 1s made only hy Turner Bros. under their exclusive Paients 
B Y 
| | i & 


Cheap and Easy to Build 


Eggs—Eggs—Egegs! Nowitis easy to'get them all winter long. The mystery of why 
hens quit laying has been solved. Science has discovered that the glass windows 
in poultry houses stop the ultra-violet energy rays of the sun. Without these 
rays hens willnot lay. By using GLASS CLOTH, which admits these rays freely, 
amazing results are obtained. The hens get busy and scratch and exercise. 


They digest their food better. Their egg glands become active. 
They lay like it was spring, though the thermometer may be down around zero. 


disappears. 


/ 


Egg paralysis (inability to pass eggs) 


Get big 


yields every day. Get big egg money all winter long. All you need is a $5.00 roll of GLASS CLOTH 


and a few scraps of lumber. 


Then build a scratch shed onto your hen house. 


Double the floor space. 


Gives the hens a fine place in the sun where they can scratch and soak up ultra-violet energy. 


Try it at once. 


BIG PROFITS EASY 


It is easy to get 15 eggs a month per hen in 
winter if you follow our directions. For 100 
hens that would be 1,500 eggs and at 3c each 
they would be worth $45.00, During the four 
cold months this would make you winter egg 
profits of $180.00. If you have 200 hens, figure 
$300.00. Can you afford to pass up such profits 
when a $5.00 roll of GLASS CLOTH will bring 
them so easily? Get your GLASS CLOTH up 
now. Winter is here, 


SPECIAL 
TRIAL OFFER 


Learn by actual use the bigger profits GLASS 
CLOTH can bring you. Send $5.00 for a big 
roll 45 ft. long,and 36 ins. wide, postpaid (135 
. ft.—enough to cover a scratch shed 9x15 
You may buy as many rolls as you need 

at this special price. If at the end of ten 
use you do not find it more satisfactory 
than glass or any glass substitute, return it 
will refund your money. Common 
instructions, “Success With Baby 
Chicks,” with,each order. Catalog illustrat- 
ing all the may uses of GLASS CLOTH free 
on request, Mail the coupon with remittance 
at once. (GLASS. CLOTH is also scld by many 


dealers.) 


Mail This 
Ore) 6 tO). | 


TURNER BROS., DEPT 8710, 
BLADEN, NEB. WELLINGTON, OHIO. 5 


ays’ 


and we 


Sense 


I enclose §.............for which send me i] 
rolls of GLASS CLOTH, prepaid parcel 
post. If not satisfied after 10 days’ use | 
may return it and You will refund my 
money. 


Name 





Address 





State 


Town 


—™ Copyright, neta 





It pays big returns. 


BUY REAL GLASS CLOTH 


Accept No Imitations 
GLASS CLOTH is 
Turner Bros., under exclusive 
No other concern can copy our pro- 
No other has the same weather resist 
ing formula. Avoid imitations. Real GLASS 
CLOTH is a strong fabric specially treated to 
make it transparent, waterproof and weather- 
proof. Originated in 1916 and proved by 10 
years’ You will know it by its qual- 
ity. So much cheaper than glass it has won 
wide popularity all over the United States and 


~~ QUALITY 


Quality and results are of first consideration 
in buying GLASS CLOTH. Buy it by that 
name only. There are imitations. Our tests 
show that GLASS CLOTH is superior in 
strength and weather resisting quality. Tests 
made by experiment stations prove GLASS 
CLOTH superior in results Run no risk. 
Use the coupon below and take advantage of 
our Special Trial Offer on genuine GLASS 
CLOTH. 


Scientific Facts About Violet Rays 


The remarkable effect of the sun’s energy 
rays (ultra-violet rays) on the life and growth 
of animals and plants is one of the most sen 
sational discoveries of recent years. The eye 
can not see these rays any more than it can 
see the air we breathe. But they are just as 
necessary to life. 

These rays are taken in through the skin and 
are stored in the body, where they aid. the 
health, growth, strength and digestion. They 
help to change the food into a form the body 
can take up. They aid the functioning of 
glands. 

Poultry, livestock and hot-bed plants need 
these rays. But glass windows stop them, 
That is why hens quit laying in winter. That 
is why baby chicks die or become sickly. Hot- 
bed plants also are much hardier when they 
have plenty of ultra-violet light. 

GLASS CLOTH has come into great popularity 
because it admits these rays freely and be- 
cause it is so much cheaper than glass, Re- 
place the glass in your poultry houses with 
GLASS CLOTH and build a GLASS CLOTH 
scratch shed. The violet rays will keep the 
egg glands of your hens active. They will lay 
all winter. Next spring, under GLASS CLOTH, 
your chicks will thrive and grow fast. Use it 
for hot-beds, barn and hog house windows, 
storm doors and ‘windows and porch en- 
closures. It pays. 


Two Factories Give Quick Service 


The tremendous demand for GLASS CLOTH 
has made it necessary-to add another factory. 
For quick service address orders and corre- 
spondence to our nearest office. 


made 
pat- 


Genuine, durable 
only by 
ents. 
cess. 


success, 


Make Your Home Winter-Tight 


so cheap GLASS CLOTH has 
come into wide use for making winter en- 


Because it is 


_— - closures fot 
porches and for 
storm doors and 
windows. Just 

. tack it over 
your screens or 
onto home-made 
frames. Think of 
the comfort of a 
cozy, windproot 
home this win- 
ter. No draughts 
to bring on colds 
and __ sicknéss. 
Saves fuel and 
doctor bills. En- 
closed porches 
are like new 
rooms added to 
the house 
small cost. Es- 
pecially fine if 
you have chil- 
dren. Giges them 

a protected place to play where they can have 
plenty of ultra-violet rays, so essential to 
their growth and health. 


When Spring Comes Have Glass 
Cloth On Your Hot Beds 


For economy and better 

results plan to use 

GLASS CLOTH on your 

hot-beds in the spring. 

Under plain glass plants 

grow spindly, reaching for the 

ultra-violet light glass robs 

them of. Under GLASS CLOTH 

they get these rays and grow strong -and 
hardy and transplant better. Such plants ma- 
ture earlier and yield much more. 


NOTE TO DEALERS 


The great popularity of GLASS CLOTH makes 
it an ideal item for you to carry in stock. 
Thousands of dealers are already doing a good 
business on it. Write today for a dealer roll 
and our proposition. 


ta 


Plan Now for a Successful 
Year With Baby Chicks 


Read this remarkable test made at Towa State 
College and you will understand why GLASS 
CLOTH is of vital importance in raising baby 
chicks. Side by side two lots of chicks were 
tested, one lot under glass, the. other under 
GLASS CLOTH. 25 per cent of those under 
glass died. The remainder made poor growth 
But under GLASS CLOTH every c lived 
and grew amazingly. The same expe: 
reported by thousands of practical poultry 
raisers. It will work the same for you. 


Book ‘“‘“SUCCESS WITH 
CHICKS” Free 


This book tells how 90 per cent of your baby 
chick troubles can be avoided. It gives youa 
new suggestion for your brooder house that 
will keep your chicks healthier and make 
them grow as you have never had chicks grow 
before. Thousands of people have id this 
plan very, very successful. Just 1 
coupon... The book is free with each order or 
on request. 


nce is 


I have always kept 


s, but never 
chicken enge 1D 





Storm Windows 


I want to tell you 
we saved lots of 
fuel and our house 
was twice as warm 
this winter be- 
cayse I put up 
storm doors as d 
windows 0 ass 
: . I tacked it 
right over the 
screens. James 
Penny (Colo.) 


I had the best luck 
ever with the chicks, 
For the first time fn 
13 years’ experience 
I didn’t lose one. At 
five weeks they 
averaged a pound 
and at eight weeks 
two pounds. I raised 
them all under 
Glass Cloth. 








$300 Profit in 
Three Months 


I figure the 0.0 
roll of Glass Cloth! 


TURNER BROS., "ar" Dept. 8710 


BLADEN, NEBRASKA 


WELLINGTON, OHIO 





